






































By ALEXANDRA BYER 
News-Letter Staff Writer 





After almost five years of laborious 
planning, construction and $77 mil- 
lion in spending, the Alonzo G. and 
Virginia G. Decker Quadrangle offi- 
cially opened this past Saturday night. 
More than 800 alumni, trust- 
ees and donors donned their finest 
black-tie attire to attend the lavish 
dedication ceremony, which was 
held as part of Leadership Weekend. 
Perhaps the most outwardly ex- 
cited about both the dedication cer- 
emony and the new quad was Presi- 
dent William Brody. “It’s fabulous, 
it’s the best, it’s spectacular,” he said. 
“It’s an inviting presence for wel- 
coming the new students,” Dean of 
Students Susan Boswell said, add- 
ing that the quad “seems amazing 
and looks like it’s always been here.” 
Tours guided by Hopkins under- 
graduate and graduate students al- 
lowed the attendees to walk through 
the fully furnished Mason Hall and 
almost-complete Computational 
Science and Engineering Building. 
Attendees then dined beneath 
a giant tent that nearly covered 
the 75,000 square feet of the quad, 
where they also listened to presen- 
tations about the new buildings. 
“Tt’s an attractive way to introduce 
the school,” said Raymond “Chip” 
Mason, a member of the board of 
trustees who donated the funds 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A6 
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More than 800 alumni, trustees and donors donned their finest black-tie attire to attend the lavish opening of the Decker Quadrangle last Saturday evening. 
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City’s staph 
inlection rate 
highest in 
the nation 


Drug-resistant strain can 
potentially kill if untreated 


By MARIE CUSHING 


News & Features Editor 


A drug-resistant form of staph in- 
fection has been found in Baltimore 
at an excessively high rate, according 
to a new report produced in part by 
Hopkins researchers. 

Methicillin-resistant Staphylococ- 
cus aureus (MRSA) manifests itself as 
a severe respiratory infection. Unlike 
average staph infections, MRSA is re- 
sistant to treatment with antibiotics 
such as penicillin. 

“I’m concerned that the rates of in- 
vasive MRSA are so high, particularly 
in Baltimore City,” said Lee Harrison, 
principal investigator for the Mary- 
land Active Bacterial Core Surveil- 
lance (ABCs) located at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health. 

Harrison was one of the Hopkins 
researchers who contributed data to 
the report published on Oct. 17 in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Though previously found only in 
hospitals, MRSA has begun to spread 
into the community at an alarming 


rate. 

There have been at least six stu- 
dents with MRSA infections at Hop- 
kins since last spring, according to 
Director of the Student Health and 
Wellness Center Alain Joffe. 

“We are fortunate that the students 
we are seeing today have relatively 


One year afier Sigma (ius controversial “Halloween in the Hood” party, little has changed 





first business dean 


of Student Life Susan Boswell. | By HELEN SIMS 

“The University cannot com- | For The News-Letter 
ment on disciplinary action | 
taken against a student, due to a 


By MAX McKENNA 
News & Features Editor 


within the University in re- 
sponse to the controversial 
Halloween in the ‘Hood party. 

“Many of my constituents are 


Gupta takes his post on 
Jan. 1, and he is currently 
determining what will be 
involved in the plan to be- 


One year later, few substan- 


Hopkins hopes to add busi- 


tive changes have been made 





FILE PHOTO 
President Brody addressed the Hopkins commu- 


nity at a forum shortly after the incident. 
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* Didn’t catch that Throat 
Culture show? Check out 
our review. 

* The Contemporary Mu- 
seum is hosting an exhibit 
on media in art called Broad- 


* Find out why you can 
remember the words to 
songs but not the info for 
your psych exam, B6. 


* Before you buy, read our 
review of the new Shure E2C 
headphones, B6. 





upset Justin Park is back on cam- 
pus,” Black Student Union 
President Brenton Pen- 
nicooke said in reference 
to the ex-Sigma Chi brother 


and some of us are upset.” 


Rights in Education (FIRE), 
which advocated for Park 
during his appeal to Dean 
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federal privacy law,’ University 
spokesman Dennis O’Shea said. 

“Justin is no longer a part of 
Sigma Chi, and, out of respect for 
his wishes, we will not comment 


ed until spring 2008, following | 


media’s attention. The Con- 
Board called primarily 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A7 
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Hopkins gets 
lailing grade 
lor secretive 
endowment 


By KATLYN TORGERSON 
News & Features Editor 


Hopkins has made a slight im- 
provement over the past year in 
its attempts to provide a sustain- 
able future, according to the Sus- 
tainable Endowments Institute. 

In the College Sustainability Re- 
port Card, the Institute gives letter 
grades to Canadian and U.S. col- 
leges and universities according 
to eight categories of sustainabil- 
ity. It awarded Hopkins with an 
overall B- grade in sustainability 
for the year 2008, up from a C+ in 
the 2007 report. 

According to the Institute, 
Hopkins is a leader in admin- 
istering sustainable initiatives 
and in providing sustainable 
transportation, but its otherwise 
average or exemplary grades are 
tainted by failing grades in the 
categories of “endowment trans- 
parency” and “shareholder en- 
gagement.” 

“There is nothing we need to 


_ change; we're doing good work. 


Wejustneed more of it,” said Davis 
CONTINUED ON Pace A4 
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ness to the list of its world-class 


| programs with 


the addition of 
its newest fac- 
ulty member, 


President Bro- 


ter what selec- 
tion committee 
member Edgar 
“an incredible 





the Carey Business School. 


Roulac called 
and power- 


packed process because of the 


come a “world-class” busi- 
ness 


“First, we 


develop the 


school’s strategic plan, Gup- | 


ta plans to spend his first 
month at Hopkins speaking 





school. | 


have to devel- | 
op a strategic | 





class business | 


In order to | 


minor infections,” Joffe said. 
Surveillance found that the rate 
of MRSA infection in Baltimore was 
116.7 per 100,000 in 2005. This figure 
is more than three times the study’s 


who orchestrated the event. onhis sentence,” said Patrick Con- | Yash Gupta, plan,” Gupta | average of 31.8 infected per 100,000. In 

“Some feel he got off too _ nell, vice president of the Hopkins | as dean of the said. “We | the same year, the standardized mor- 
easy. We understand he  chapteroftheSigmaChifraternity. | Carey _ Busi- want to de- | tality rate from the infection was 6.3 
didn’t serve his full time, Park was originally suspend- | ness School. velop a world- | per 100,000. 


But Harrison said that these fig- 


In December, Park’s a hearing before the Student | dy announced school, but we | ures do not represent the actual effect 
sentence was “substan- Conduct Board last November. | Gupta’s ap- need to define | that MRSA infections are having. 
tially reduced” according The BSU was the first to pro- | pointment — to what ‘world “Only about seven percent of 
to a press release by the test the party and Sigma Chi, | the _ position COURTESY OF WILLKIRK lass’ means | MRSA infections are invasive, so the 
Foundation for Individual and brought the event to the | on Oct. 29, af Gupta has been appointed as dean of |to us.” | overall burden of MRSA infections is 


over tenfold higher than reported,” 
Harrison said. 

Joffe said that the recovery rate 
for the students the Center has diag- 


| nosed with MRSA infections has been 





short, eight-month time frame.” 
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heaching enlightenment at Homewood 


By HANNAH DIAMOND 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


In the back of the first floor 
of the Bunting-Meyerhoff Inter- 
faith Center is a small door that 
leads to the Hopkins Buddhist 
Chapel — a comfortable room 
with polished wood floors, flick- 
ering candles and students sit- 
ting cross-legged on the floor, 
working to clear their minds and 
meditating upon the path to en- 
lightenment. 

These are 
the members 
of the JHU 
Buddhist So- 
ciety, who 
meet once a 
week to dis- 
cuss ques- 
tions of faith 
and ethics and to meditate upon 
the teachings of Buddha. 

On periodic Saturday morn- 
ings, the members take off their 
shoes outside the chapel, bow 
upon entering and take their 
places on the floor to begin their 





meditation session. With their . 


knees touching the floor and 


their spines standing perfectly. 


straight, they get started clearing 
their minds of the distractions 
and the thoughts of their every- 
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The Hopkins Buddhist Chapel gives observers a chance to find peace on campus. 


day lives. 

“It's when the mind is truly 
quiet and empty that we are able 
to hear the divine,” said the Inter- 
faith Center’s Buddhist Minister, 
Hoji Scot. 

Buddhism has grown from the 
sixth-century teachings of Sid- 
dhartha Gautama, who is often 
known as Gautama Buddha. 

A relatively small number of 


Hopkins students identify them- 
selves as Buddhist — about 1.6 
percent of the student body, ac- 
cording to a 2007 poll conducted 
by the Interfaith Center. 

“The Buddhist idea of non- 
attachment has taught me to let 
go of the little things,” said se- 
nior public health major Victoria 
Chen. “Buddhism stresses the 

CONTINUED ON Pace A8 








By JENNIFER PENG 


For The News-Letter 


Hopkins and the nearby Col- 
lege of Notre Dame signed off 
on a new deal last week, the Sis- 
ter Alma McNicholas. Women 
Scientists Program, formalizing 
a two-year renewable program 
that will offer three promising 
Notre Dame science-major un- 
dergraduates the chance to work 
during either the summer or 
academic school year as trainees 
with choice JHMI 
and researchers. 

The program, named for a 
late Notre Dame biology profes- 
sor whose estate provides the 
program's funding, will offer 
its participants a year-long as- 
signment to a Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine laboratory 
and faculty mentor. Selection of 
laboratories is currently under- 
way, as are Notre Dame student 
applications; the year-long pro- 
gram schedule will begin its pre- 
mier assignments this upcoming 
spring semester. 

The MeNicholas Program codi- 
fies a collaboration between Notre 
Dame and Hopkins that began 
in 2005. Peter Hoffman, chair of 
the biology department at Notre 
Dame, and several JHMI research- 
ers and administrators joined forc- 
es to pair interested and promising 
Notre Dame students with labs 
looking for student work. 

Due to the lack of funding, 
growth of the venture has been de- 
layed until now. Before the institu- 
tion of the McNicholas program, 
the admissions and placement 
process was relatively informal. 
News of the program and its two 
to three annual participating stu- 
dents was mass-emailed to the 
Hopkins faculty list. Given the 
additional McNicholas program’s 
stipend of a $200 supply fund for 


laboratories 


each student, 
Catherine Will, 
W ho Oversees 
lab recruitment 
and placement 
for both the 
summer and 
academic year 
programs, is 
enthusiastic 
about the pro- 
gram. “The 
placement pro- 
cess is so much 
easier, the news 
of the stipends 
got a very en- 
thusiastic _re- 
sponse out of 
the faculty. Pro- 
fessorsaremore /%§ 
than eager to [> 
have such tal- 
ent in their labs 
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Joint venture opens JHU labs to Notre Dame 


i. 





without having 
to worry about 
the serious 
problem of where to find funding 
to cover the additional expenses. 
Most labs in the program are 
funded with NIH [National In- 
stitutes of Health] grants, and the 
restrictions that come with that 
money rarely allow funds to pay 
for a student trainee,” Will said. 

In addition to the supply sti- 
pend, parking passes will be pro- 
vided for participating students, 
easing the burdens on them as 
the program funding does for 
that of their labs. 

The MeNicholas program caters 
specifically to Notre Dame under- 
graduates interested in pursuing 
careers in the laboratory sciences 
such as biology, chemistry and 
biopsychology, which are three 
program-applicable fields of study 
offered as majors at Notre Dame. 
Students who apply must be full 
time Notre Dame students with a 
GPA of 3.4 or higher, be majoring 


in the sciences and have an interest 
in laboratory research as a poten- 
tial career path. 

The program is a crucial ex- 
perience for those students who 
view “medical school and gradu- 
ate school as their next career 
step,” Hoffman said. The pro- 
gram demands a minimum of 10 
hours per week of research work 
and will provide undergraduates 
with opportunities “above and 
beyond those currently offered, 
the best of both worlds when 
the results of excellent teaching 
at Notre Dame is brought to op- 
portunities for hands-on work in 
some of the world’s best laborato- 
ries.” 

For Notre Dame, the McNicho- 
las program is a definite foot in the 
door for enterprising undergradu- 
ates to get hands-on experience 
with research as well as gain expo- 
sure to post-docs and faculty who 


have made a career out of labora- 
tory work; for participating labs, 
Hoffman notes that “this venture 
will provide Hopkins with some 
of the best talent we have.” 


In addition to the on-campus | 
| fessor who supported efforts to 


and independent research op- 
portunities already sponsored 
by faculty at Notre Dame, the 
MeNicholas program will pro- 
vide a wider array of research 
options for undergraduates. The 
increased response from Hop- 
kins labs eager to hire funded 
students makes prospective 


placement all the more tailored | 


to a participant’s interests. The 
breadth and depth of Hopkins’s 
resources would lead any Home- 
wood resident interested in lab 
research to hope for the expan- 
sion of the program’s initiative to 
incorporate Hopkins undergrad- 
uates and their peers at other Bal- 
timore Exchange institutions. 





Hopkins students react to gay marriage legislation 


Members of the Homewood community respond to a ruling by the Maryland Court of Appeals banning same-sex marriage 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Hopkins student organiza- 
tions reacted to the Sept. 18 
Maryland Court of Appeals rul- 
ing to uphold a 34-year-old state 
law that prohibits same-sex mar- 
riage, but are still waiting for fur- 
ther direction for action. 

The Circuit Court of Baltimore 
City first heard Conaway v. Deane 
and ruled that Maryland’s Fam- 
ily Law Article, which says “only 
a marriage between 'a man and a 
woman is valid in this state,” vio- 
lated the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the Maryland Consti- 
tution. The Court of “Appeals 
reversed the decision, but the 
Maryland House of Delegates is 
proposing to take action. 

Patrick Armstrong, a mem- 
ber of the Diverse Sexuality and 
Gender Alliance (DSAGA), said 
that he expected such a ruling 
from the Court of Appeals. 

“Sadly, wasn’t surprised at all, 
because I know how government 
policies can give into prejudices 
and what's right is not always 
done. Homosexual relationships 
deserve equal rights and if they 
have partial rights then they 
seem inferior,” he said. “Giving 


partial rights to homosexuals is 
equally as insulting as saying 
they shouldn’t exist at all.” 

President of DSAGA Keshav 
Khanijow expressed his con- 
sciousness that after the court 
decision, he felt like homosexu- 
als were treated like second class 
citizens. 

“Sexual orientation is a civil 





Maryland Court of Appeals’ de- 
cision that day, he tried to gather 
as many DSAGA members as he 
could for a rally that evening. 
“We try not to be political or 
endorse candidates, but when 
it comes to basic rights for the 
community, we try to get more 


’ involved.” 


DSAGA members have been 
helping to get 





rights issue. 
You should 
have the 


right to mar- 
ry whoever 
you want. I 
never really 
encountered 
discrimina- 
tion, but [the 
ruling] was 
the first time 
I had to deal 


want. 


Sexual orientation is a 
civil rights issue. You 
should have the right 


to marry whoever you 


— KESHAV KHANIJOw, 
PRESIDENT OF THE DIVERSE 





out the message 
that civil union 
is a civil right, 
and Khani- 
jow said that the 
main thing that 
he and DSAGA 
can do now is 
go to Annapolis 
and talk to the 
state representa- 
tives on Lobby 


with critical Day in February. 
discrimina- | SEXUALITY AND GENDER “Once more 
tion. I real- states begin to 
ized I’m not ALLIANCE accept gay mar- 
necessarily riage, it will 
valued; the become more 


court does not necessarily value 
my rights,” he said. 

Khanijow said that he has 
been trying to be more active 
in the community after his real- 
ization. After hearing about the 


commonplace and less of a taboo. 
The thing is that you have to take 
what you can get... it’s so humili- 
ating but it’s just the nature of the 
system, the nature of the beast. 
Equal rights for all would be nice, 
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but we have to understand the 
society we're living in,” he said. 

Del. Ben Barnes (D-21) will 
sponsor a bill, the Religious 
Freedom and Civil Marriage 
Protection Act, which allows 
gay couples the same rights as 
heterosexual couples. Del. Don 
Dwyer (D-31) put a similar bill in 
during the last General Assem- 
bly session, but it received an un- 
favorable report from the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

College Democrats President 
Jordan Libowitz was also not sur- 
prised by the outcome. 

“Considering the make up of 
the court, the ‘opinion’ wasn’t 
very surprising, nor was there a 
huge amount of outrage. It takes 
a liberal appeals court to change 
a law and what you saw in Bos- 
ton is not going to happen,” he 
said. 

The College Democrats’ opin- 
ion is that everyone should have 
equal rights, he said. 

“We generally take a more ac- 
cepting stance while they [College 
Republicans] take a more general 
one man-one woman stance,” he 
said. When the court decision was 
reached last month, several mem- 
bers of the College Democrats 
went to a rally at a church. 
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The McNicholas Program is designed to allow students from Notre Dame to access Hopkins lab facilties. 
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News in Brief 


Newt Gingrich 


launches his new 


JHU Press book 


Former Speaker of the House 
Newt Gingrich and longtime 
conservationist Terry L. Maple 
co-authored A Contract 
With the Earth, which tries to 
give a new focus to the environ- 


| mental debate of common com- 


mitment to the cause. The book 


stresses ushering in an era of 
| * . N . - ” 
| “bipartisan environmentalism. 


Gingrich and Maple argue that 


| environmental stewardship is 


a mainstream value that tran- 


| scends partisan politics. The au- 
| thors believe that most people 
| are weary of the legal and politi- 


cal conflicts that only serve, in 
their estimation, as roadblocks 
to effective environmental con- 
servation. 

Gingrich, speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives from 
1995 to 1999, was first elected to 


| Congress in 1978 and served the 


Sixth District of Georgia for 20 
years. Gingrich was in fact a for- 
mer environmental studies pro- 


create the Chattahoochee River 
Greenway, protect the wild tigers 
of Asia and establish the North- 
western Hawaiian Islands Na- 
tional Marine Sanctuary. In 1998 
the Georgia Wildlife Federation 
named him Legislative Conser- 
vationist of the Year. 

Maple is president and chief 
executive officer of the Palm 
Beach Zoo and professor of con- 
servation and behavior at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 
He previously served as presi- 
dent of the Association of Zoos 
and Aquariums and was presi- 
dent and CEO of Zoo Atlanta 
from 1985 to 2003. He was co-ed- 
itor of the book Ethics on the Ark: 
Zoos, Animal Welfare and Animal 
Conservation. 

Maple says that this book is 
optimistic and unique in its ap- 
proach and calls for both par- 


on the agenda and find common 
ground. 
— Lisa Dolan 


Neuroscientist 
Gian F. Poggio, 
expert in depth 
perception, died 
Octal? 


Gian F. Poggio, a Hopkins 
neuroscientist and _physiolo- 
gist who discovered how the 
brain perceives three-dimen- 
sional nerve impulses from vi- 
sion, passed away at age 80 from 
Parkinson’s disease on Oct. 19 in 
his hometown of Genoa, Italy. 
His survivors include his broth- 
er, Alberto; a sister, Maria V.P. 
Rocca; four nephews and one 
niece. 

Poggio’s seminal work initi- 
ated an entire field of research 
on computational mechanisms 
of depth vision that is flourishing 
today. His work was recognized 





with the Lashley Prize in Neu- 
robiology in 1989 and the Mi- 
nerva Foundation’s Golden Brain 


. . bi a ty 3 
ties to put environmental issues — 


Award in 1996. 

Poggio wrote his discovery 
on the cerebral mechanisms of 
depth perception in a series of 
papers that are now famous. He 
based his discovery of depth 
perception on how each eye per- 
ceives the image differently. Due 
to the slightly different vantage 
points of the two eyes, images are 
shifted according to their relative 
distance. The brain then uses this 
cue to judge the depth of objects. 
Today, this kind of depth vision 
is known as stereopsis and is the 
basis for the development of 3D 
movies and comparable depth il- 
lusions. 

Charles Edward Connor of 
the neuroscience department re- 
members Dr. Poggio, who was 
once his professor and longtime 
colleague at Hopkins, for his di- 
verse interests outside of science. 
“He had a broad knowledge of 
history and literature. He was 
also an incredibly witty individ- 
ual with a dry sense of humor. 
His medical school lectures were 
remarkably entertaining as well 
as informative” Connor told the 
Baltimore Sun. As an Italian, he 
was also known for being an afi- 
cionado of good wine and food, 
and he was a longtime patron of 
Mastellone’s Deli and Wine on 
Harford Road. 

Poggio graduated in 1951 
from the University of Genoa’s 
medical school. Poggio then 
pursued postdoctoral studies in 
neurosurgery and physiology at 
Hopkins from 1954 to 1960, then 
became an assistant professor of 
physiology and in 1975 he be- 
came a professor of physiology 
and of neuroscience in 1980. He 
was named professor emeritus 
in 1993 but remained active in 
his laboratory for several more 
years and only a few years ago 
returned to his homeland of It- 
aly. 

— Lisa Dolan 







work 
climate change 


The Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change (IPCC) re- 
ceived the Nobel Peace Prize 
with Al Gore on Oct. 12 and af- 
terwards acknowledged the con- 
tribution of its many authors, one 
of whom was Scott Barrett, direc-+ 
tor of the School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies (SAIS) Inter- 
national Policy Program. Barrett 
received a congratulatory letter 
from the IPCC thanking him and 
his colleagues for their efforts 
to produce several compelling 
reports on climate change that 
served as the basis for the prize. 

Barrett was a lead author and 
contributing author of two of the 
IPCC assessment reports. The letter 
to him read: ’This work has provid- 
ed the foundation for the current 
recognition of IPCC as an authori- 
tative voice on the climate system, 
the impacts of climate change and 
ways to avoid it. You all can be 
proud of this achievement.” 

Barrett recently published a 
new book, Why Cooperate? The 
Incentive to Supply Global Public 
Goods. 

— Lisa Dolan 


It's Time You Learn How to Fly! 


With the FAA's new Light Sport Pilot certification, 
you can be flying with as little as 20 hours of instruction 
It's affordable, achievable, and most important, it's fun! 
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By LINDSAY MUNNELLY 


For The News-Letter 


July was a busy month in Bal- 
timore. The city played host to 
dozens of different events and 
festivals designed to help its 
citizens fill the endless summer 
hours. Camden Yards beca me 
the site for the African-American 
Heritage Festival, fireworks lit 
up the sky above the city on In- 
dependence Day, and on July 21, 
bookstores were overwhelmed 
with fans for the seventh Harry 
Potter book release. 

Amidst these and many oth- 
ers, there was an additional cel- 
ebration on July 1, one equally as 
anticipated: the reopening of the 
Baltimore Hostel. 

“For any city to be prominent, 
to be proud of itself, it must have 
an international presence,” Hos- 
tel Manager Matt Warfield said. 
“To have [a hostel] here really 
speaks to Baltimore and how it’s 
coming up and changing.” 

Located on 17 W. Mulberry St., 
the original building was first es- 
tablished in 1857 and belonged to 
the Bennett family. In the past 150 
years, the building has changed 
hands countless times. First it 
became a private home, then a 
sorority house and eventually a 
hostel in 1983. ; 

“(The Hostel] closed in 1999 
because of a number of things 
.. bad management, the neigh- 
borhood and the fact that Our 
Daily Bread was so close by,” 
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The Hostel provides tourists with an appealing place to stay. 
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Hostel provides B’more visitors with alternatives Spring semester schedule 
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The Baltimore Hostel allows Baltimore's visitors the opportunity to experience all the city has to offer at a convenient price. 


Warfield said. “When they de- 
cided to reopen the building, 
they had to decide between an 
upscale international hotel and 
the hostel.” 

After briefly serving as an 
apartment building in 1999, the 
hostel was shut down and reno- 
vated. A 
volunteer 
groupcalled 
the Friends 
of the Balti- 
more Hostel 
was found- 
ed. They do- 
nated time, 
effort and 
money to 
restore the 
building, 
creating a 
comfortable 
and _—invit- 
ing atmo- 
sphere with 
new paint, 
carpets and 
a new atti- 
tude. 

“A lot 
of the vol- 
unteers 


have met their significant others 
through hostelling,” Warfield 
said when asked why the group 
decided to revive the hostel. “You 
get to meet a lot of different peo- 
ple.” 

A map of the world stretches 
out along the staircase, inviting 
guests to the rooms upstairs. 
In the spacious common room, 
a welcoming collection of mis- 
matched furniture sits in two or 
three smaller groups, arranged 
around antique fireplaces and a 
grand piano. Glass-top tables are 
covered with pamphlets about 
Baltimore, as well as interna- 
tional items collected by various 
artists. 

The renovations have cer- 
tainly made the hostel an at- 
tractive place for tourists, inter- 
national and American alike. It 
sits in a quiet corner of Mount 
Vernon, across the street from 
the Baltimore Basilica and just a 
few blocks from the Inner Har- 
bor and the Washington Monu- 
ment. 

“This is my first time at a hos- 
tel,” said Ariya Mudhu, a guest 
who currently lives in Detroit but 
is originally from India. “So far, 





College tuition costs still on the rise 


By HUSAIN DANISH 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


In his first speech to George 
Washington University’s Board 
of Trustees on Oct. 19, GWU's 
President and former Hopkins 
Provost Steven Knapp called for 
an increase in affordability at the 
University, citing its negative im- 
pact on the institution’s image. 

“T am personally not happy 
with seeing this institution at the 
top of the list of prices,” Knapp 
said during the board meeting. 

Currently, GWU is the most 
expensive institution in the 
country. According to Knapp, the 
price has led to the perception 
that the University costs more 
than it is worth. 

Hopkins officials do not be- 
lieve the University’s tuition is 
detrimental to its reputation. 

“1 don't think it has a nega- 
tive impact,” said Jerome Schny- 
dman, secretary of the Board of 
Trustees and executive assistant 
to the president. 

“If the best schools, like the Ivy 
Leagues, charge the most, while 
the not-so-good schools charge 
less, then some people begin to 
associate high quality with high 
price. People are willing to spend. 
more to go to better schools. I 
don’t think people are pushed 
away in the end by finances. 
Hopefully our financial aid will 
be there for those people.” 

According to Schnydman, 
Hopkins’ tuition is at the same 
level as other competitive 


institutions such as the Ivy 
League schools. Thousands of 
students continue to apply to 
Hopkins every year, evidence 
that the tuition has not dissuaded 
anyone from applying. 

a eather: there was 


then increased tuition to $20,000, 
$25,000 and so on. So far, we 
haven't priced ourselves out. We 
may in the future, but, at the mo- 
ment, I don’t think we have.” 

College tuition continues to 
rise across the country. Accord- 
ing to the College Board’s 2007 re- 
port “Trends in College Pricing,” 
tuition and costs at private insti- 
tutions increased by 6.2 percent 
from 2006-2007. In 2006, tuition 
at Hopkins rose 7.2 percent from 
$31,620 to $33,900. In 2007, the tu- 
ition rose 5.9 percent to $35,900. 
The College Board reported that 
only six percent of four-year uni- 
versities charge over $33,000. 

Currently, the administration 
has not begun discussing any 
possible increases in tuition for 
the 2008-2009 school year. 

“There have been no talks to 
cap or decrease tuition, to my 
knowledge,” Jerome D. Schnyd- 
man said. 

School officials have mostly 
remained mute with regards to 
Knapp’s comments. 

“T can’t give an opinion; every 
school is different,” said Adam 
Falk, dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences. “We don’t decide 
our tuition based on the actions 
of other schools.” 

Inflation has been cited as the 
leading reason for increasing 
tuition rates. However, tuition 
hikes have been much greater 
than the current rates of inflation 
for several years. According to the 
College Board, tuition increases 
at private institutions have been, 
on average, 2.9 percent greater 
than the rate of inflation. 

“Therearetwowaystomeasure 
inflation,” said James McGill, 
senior vice president for finance 
and administration. “There is 
the Consumer Price Index which 
most people think of and then 


‘there is the Higher Education 


Price Index.” Universities tend to 
have greater expenses than other 


institutions; as a result, costs 
_ tend to increase more rapidly in 
the university environment than 


“ 
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in the market. 

“There are also other special 
costs which need to be taken 
underconsideration,” McGillsaid. 
These include increased security 
as well as the construction and 
maintenance of new buildings. 

“Our conversations about 
tuition increases are very 
involved every year,” Falk said. 
“We realize that they are real 
burdens on families. However, 
tuition is a poor proxy of the 
larger issue of affordability.” 

“It’s overly simplistic to look at 
tuition alone. None of this takes 
place in a vacuum. We want to 
make Hopkins more affordable,” 
he said. 

Financial aid has a major 
role in making Hopkins more 
affordable. 

“When I speak of financial aid, 
I am talking about grants, not 
loans,” McGill said. According to 
McGill, there is a great emphasis 
on increasing the number of stu- 
dent grants while decreasing the 
number of student loans. 

“It’s true that loans provide 
immediate assistance, but, in the 
end, they have to be paid back.” 

For every dollar of tuition 
paid, approximately 25 cents 
goes to financial aid. 

“Remember that tuition net 
of financial aid has remained 
roughly constant over the last 
few years,” Dean Falk said. 

A formal recommendation on 
increasing GWU’s affordability 
is expected to be issued at the 
February meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. Knapp, however, has 
not called for a decrease in tu- 
ition at GWU. ' 

_ In an interview in the GW 
Hatchet on Oct. 29, Knapp said 
that lowering the tuition is not 
an option. In a statement from 
Knapp’s office, he claimed he did 
not state in front of the Board of 


Trustees that GWU should strive 


‘ 


to decrease its tuition but rather, 
he wished to make the school 





accessible to all those who want 


to study at the University. Y ed 
bi ! fe? r 


it’s been pretty good.” 

While the hostel offers 44 bed- 
rooms and affordable rates — | 
only $25 a night — the manage- 
ment hasn’t stopped there. They | 
also host events as often as pos- 
sible for their guests as well as for 
the surrounding community. 

With the combination of an 
attractive site, a convenient loca- 
tion and a variety of events, the 
hostel has been successful so 
far, with every night bringing in | 
more guests than anticipated. 

“It’s a lot of fun,” said Judy | 
Kuzmak, an employee who has | 
worked at the hostel since June. 
“You get to meet different people 
from all over the world, so it’s re- 
ally exciting.” 

“We really want to introduce | 
Baltimore to a segment of the | 
world that’s never had experi- 
ence with it before. There are a 


lot of bad stereotypes that we | 
want to dispel ... that it’s danger- 


ous, full of crime and there’s not 
much to do. We want them to see 
the underground art and music 
scene. Right now we’re featur- 
ing a local Baltimore photogra- 
pher and one of his collections,” 
Warfield said. 

Dreamed Images, a collection 
of international photographs tak- 
en by William Schmidt, Jr, lines | 
the mantle above the fireplace. | 
Some are from as far away as Ja- 
pan and Hong Kong; others were | 
taken here in Baltimore. 

“They're mainly to educate 
people about travel,’ Warfield 
said. “We also want to introduce 
the local Baltimore community to 
the hostel.” 

According to Warfield, the 
hostel hopes to continue to grow 
and expand, offering steadily 
running programs as well as re- 
viving music events and foster- 
ing more interaction between the 
city and its guests. “The young 
crowd that’s backpacking and 
hostelling in the U.S. is looking 
for something unique to this 
city,” Warfield said. “We're look- 
ing to help them find it.” 

The hostel’s next event is a talk 
about Australia to be given by 
Kristin Smith on Nov. 1 at 7 p.m. 
Having traveled to Australia her- 
self, Smith will be discussing the 
international experience, living 
abroad and hostelling in differ- 
ent countries. 
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Spring Break 2008. 


Sell Trips, Earn Cash & Go Free. 
Call for Group Discounts. Best Deals _ 
Guaranteed! Jamaica, Cancun, Acapulco, 


Bahamas, S. Padre, Florida. 


By SARAH GRANT 


Kor The News-Letter 


Convincing Hopkins — stu- 
dents to sacrifice their four-day 
weekends for a more traditional 


| five-week class spread does not 


seem like the easiest task. The 


| new schedule for the spring 2008 
| semester 


is a transition from 
the current Monday through 
Wednesday schedule to the re- 
vised Monday/Wednesday/Fri- 


| | day set up. 


Bill Conley, dean of enrollment 
and academic services was in- 


| volved in the scheduling transition 


from the onset. “The issue has been 
on minds for a long time because 


| the current Hopkins schedule was 


never a designated design, it just 
evolved.” In that respect, Hopkins 


| has always been an outlier within 


its peer group of universities, but 
the issue was only put into focus 


| | after 2000's Q report. 


“Thirty proposed actions were 
relayed in detailed report from 
surveys of students, parents and 


| administrators from a series of 


commissions and focus groups. 
One of the proposals was to re- 
view the academic schedule due 
to the sense of stress in current 
schedule,” Conley said. 

Another reason for the change 
is the fact that Peabody, the 
Public Health School and cross- 
registered schools like Goucher 
College are on more traditional 
schedules, making it difficult for 
students to coordinate classes. 

According 





changes are finalized 


One important aspect of the 
revised schedule is plotting out 
science courses so they do not 
conflict. “Departments cannot 
schedule more than 50 percent of 
classes between 10 a.m. and 1:30 
p.m., which is called ‘primetime’ 

. With additional days in the 
schedule, ‘primetime’ will be less 
compressed, and therefore more 
students will be able to take the 
classes they want to take.” 

One particular feature of the 
new schedule change is the ex- 
tension of Writing Seminars class 
times. According to the chair of 
the Writing Seminars depart- 
ment, Dave Smith, “Our graduate 
courses are currently offered in 
150-minute blocks so no change 
is required. The undergraduate 
courses have been historically 
offered in 100-minute blocks, 
or what we refer to as two-hour 
blocks. [am not personally teach- 
ing an undergraduate class until 
spring 2009. When I do teach it, I 
will be provided more opportu- 
nities to have the students read 
and discuss, pertinent models in 
their study. For example, if we 
are studying metaphor, I will be 
able to look both more deeply at 
what metaphor is and how it best 
works and also to look at more 
diverse examples.” 

Students aware of the changes 
have diverse opinions on this 
issue. Junior BME major Adam 
Canver said, “Hopkins will large- 
ly benefit from the new system. 
First, the new system is similar 

to most other 





to Dean Falk 
of the Krieger 
School of Arts 


earliest that it 
would be fea- 
sible to move to 
the new schedule.” 

“The overarching. change is 
that the current schedule is very 
imbalanced, where the bulk of 
the work is compressed into a 
small portion of the week and 
Thursdays and Fridays are rela- 
tively light,” Conley said. 

However, the decision to 
change the schedules was not 
based on a consensus. Convey 
said, “Some professors will argue 
that three classes in a row is more 
useful, some not. The bottom line 
is that the schedule as it is does 
reflect a notion that students suf- 
fered a bit from binge learning. 
Courses are highly compressed 
and continue to raise concerns 
about how students pace them- 
selves between periods of intense 
stress and relaxation.” 

“During the planning stages, 
we ran scenarios of the typical 
student’s schedule under the 
current system against that of 
a student’s schedule under the 
new one to see if, in fact, there 
would be unexpected conflicts. 
We found that spreading out al- 
lowed more flexibility to select 
courses. Long-standing, even 


- when hear|ing] from alums, they 


comment on the difficulty they 
had in taking preferred classes, 
either because of degree restric- 
tions or large required courses in 
the sciences.” 


“Departments cannot 
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comparable 
schools (from 
my limited un- 


and ___ Sciences, schedule more than derstanding), it 
“In the view better balances 
of the ongoing 50 percent of classes the week, takes 
implementation between 10 a.m. and a lot of stress 
of the new stu- off the week- 
dent informa- 1:30 p-m. ee end and_ the 
tion systems, first few days of 
it was ees — Bit Contey, DEAN the week st 
| that spring OF ENROLLMENT AND ™ost assign- 
| 2008 was the ments are due.” 


Freshman 
mathematics 
major Shane 
Steinart-Thelkeld echoed the sen- 
timent: “It seemed like a good 
change, but that was mainly 
since almost all other schools 
have a schedule resembling the 
new one. The change has its pros/ 
cons. This semester, I had a lot of 
conflicts when trying to plan my 
schedule because fewer classes 
seemed to have Thursday-Friday 
lectures. Of course, the way it is 
now, my Thursdays and Fridays 
are very easy compared to Mon- 
day-Tuesday-Wednesday, which 
makes for a nice pre-weekend 
break.” 

A more practical effect of 
the new schedule addresses the 
problem of unused resources 
and classroom availability in the 
current schedule. Conley said, 
“We think there may be some 
unforeseen conflicts, but to date, 
all departments have submitted 
course offerings for spring and 
those have been placed in the 
schedule ... No system is perfect, 
but we'll want to see how the 
spring works, and there will be 
some things that we will learn 
about the course distribution 
and some fine tuning for the fol- 
lowing fall semester. But we are 
pretty confident in the utilization 
of classrooms and a more reason- 
able distribution of students as 
the best course of action for Hop- 
kins.” 
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Student Apartment. Near JHU. 2900's Calvert St. 


_ Fully furnished. 
800-648-4849 or wwwststravel.com 


rizon.net 


Avail now. Month to month. Total turnkey opera- 
tion. Full basement floor (share kitchen). Phone, 
broadband internet, sat, A/C, utile all included. 
$650/month. Email 


rplabor@ve- 
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Bookhart, Manager of Energy 
and Environmental Stewardship 
for the University. 

Although Hopkins received 
As and Bs in six categories (in- 
cluding “Climate Change and 
Energy” and “Green Building”), 
the Report chastised the Univer- 
sity for how it handles the en- 
dowment. 

One of the failing grades was 
in the category “Endowment 
Transparency,” which evaluates 
the ease with which the public 
canaccessalistofthe University’s 
endowment holdings and proxy 
voting record. 

The Report claims that a free 
flow of investment information 
helps to “foster constructive 
dialogue about opportunities 
for clean energy investment, as 
well as shareholder voting pri- 
orities.” 

Hopkins does not make this 
information readily available to 
anyone except members of the 
University administration and 
those who are on the Committee 
on Investments (a part of the 
Board of Trustees). 

“Tt is not in 





endowments, they have the op- 
portunity to consider and vote 
on sustainability-related share- 
holder resolutions. 

The Institute suggests that 
colleges allow faculty, students 
and alumni to form a committee 
in which these decisions can be 
made. 

Hopkins makes these deci- 
sions via its investment manag- 
ers. 

“We choose our investment 
managers carefully and delegate 
to them proxy voting. They 
understand the companies best 
and are best positioned to vote 
in the interest of shareholders,” 
Crecelius said. 

Hopkins joined 66 percent of 
colleges in receiving this failing 
grade. 

These abysmal grades 
aside, Hopkins did very well 
in several categories — even 
being designated a “leader” 
in its administrative and 
transportation policies. 

In administration, the 
Report Card applauded the 
Johns Hopkins Sustainability 
Initiative, headed by Bookhart, 

which is tasked 





Johns Hopkins’s 


with making 


interest to es was . - Hopkins “a 
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its investments the purchasing power environmental 
or strategies,” . leadership by 
C h ie ¢ Of the endowment... Bee arice 
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Officer Kathryn that a the Br * babs: 4 and creative 
Crecelius said. Wiew ‘sustainability. actions __ that 

“Our job is K C promote the 
to maintain — KATHRYN CRECELIUS, Vision of 
the purchasing CyyFF INVESTMENT OFFICER sustainability,” 
power of the according to its 


endowment 
— net of payout 
for current 
and future students. That is the 
way we view ‘sustainability,” 

Hopkins was not alone in its 
poor grade for transparency — 
58 percent of all colleges that the 
Institute evaluated received an F. 

Hopkins’s other _ failing 
grade came in the “Shareholder 
Engagement” category, in which 
the Institute evaluates how 
colleges conduct shareholder 
proxy voting. 

Because colleges invest their 
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Web site. 
The ‘N 
that Hopkins 


received in this category was a full 
letter grade improvement over the 
2007 report. 

The Institute also cited 
the President’s Sustainability 
Committee, which _ includes 
representatives from each of the 
10 academic divisions and major 
offices, in its evaluation of the 
administrative category. 

All of the categories in which 
Hopkins received an A or a B are 
overseen by Bookhart’s office. 
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Hopkins sustainability receives a B- ESL classes 
Hopkins’ administrative policies and transportation innovations helped to boost JHU's grade benefit both 


in 
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Hopkins’s ‘B’ grades 
“Climate Change & Energy, 
“Food & Recycling” or “Green 
Building,” did not change 
between 2007 and 2008, which 
was somewhat surprising to 
Bookhart. 

“I think that last year, we 
started a program where we 


were just getting started ... [This | 


year] we just had another year,” 
he said. 

“This year we will 
lots of projects that we started 
last year. There will be a dorm 
energy competition in the spring, 
a green idea generator as a way 
for students to be hands on,” 
Bookhart said. 

The ‘A’ that Hopkins received 
for transportation was justified 
by the JHMI shuttle service. 
Hopkins boasts the second largest 
bus system in the state and is 
experimenting with a biodiesel 
blend of fuel. 

The Report Card also ap- 
plauded the University’s support 
of bicyclists with commuting 
workshops and tune-ups. 


have 


University officials seemed | 


somewhat ambivalent toward the 
report. 


“Nothing will be done in reac- | 
| Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 


tion to the report card. We think 
about what would be best for 


JHU; we're less likely to think | 


about what the report card said,” 
Bookhart said. 

Bookhart noted something 
that he thought was missing from 
the Report. 

“There isn’t a category on stu- 
dent involvement. Some of the 


accomplishments we've had were | 


student run. We are a university! 
If there was a category on stu- 
dent involvement, we would get 
a good grade on that as well,” he 
said. 

Still, the Report provided 
the University with a record 


of a concrete step toward 
sustainability, at least as defined 
by the Institute. 


“My final reaction is that Iam 
pleased. There is a long way to 


go. I hope the Report Card goes | | 


| 


beyond looking at the grade; the 
Report Card reminds us why 
[sustainability] is 
Bookhart said. 


important,” | 








students and 
TAs alike 


| By JESSIE YOUNG 


For the News-Letter 


One of students’ biggest pet 
peeves is Teaching Assistants 
with thick accents and poor Eng- 


| lish. 


That’s the reason the Lan- 


| guage Teaching Center created 


the English for International TAs 
program: To train and screen TAs 
before they are ready to teach in 
the classroom. 

According to instructor and 
coordinator Doris Shiffman, the 
program was founded 18 years 
ago as a response to undergradu- 
ates’ complaints about having 


| trouble understanding their in- 


ternational TAs. 

Since then, the program has 
grown from just one course to 
two courses with two sections 
each, in addition to a summer 
program designed to orient new 
TA’s for large departments such 
as chemistry, physics and math. 

Graduate students from the 


ences and the Whiting School 
of Engineering who intend to 
become TAs and need help 
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An undergraduate and a TA work together to help improve their language skills. 


with their English are recom- 
mended to use the program by 
their departments. They are then 
screened and placed in appropri- 
ate level classes. 

“We help them with their lan- 
guage, help them understand the 
culture of the American class- 
room, and give them hints on 
teaching,” Shiffman said. 

Altogether, over the course 
of the year, about 50 students 
participate in the classes. During 
the academic year, two classes 
are offered: Oral Skills for 
International Teaching Assistants 
and Communication Strategies in 
the American Classroom. 

In Oral Skills, which meets 
three times a week, students 
practice listening, speaking and 
pronunciation 
using authentic 
materials, such 
as recordings of 
undergraduates 
talking about 
their lives at Hop- 
kins. Students 
are asked to imi- 
tate the speech 
of native speak- 
ers and learn 
jargon that may 
be heard around 
the classroom. 
Picnics and din- 
ners throughout 


re 
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TA’s learn about 
undergraduate 
culture. 

The second 
course, Commu- 


nication Strate- 





gies, is a higher-level class that 
helps students fine-tune their 
communication skills. 

“This class is for students who 
have done better in their English 
testing, but who still need some 
extra help,” Shiffman said. “We 
work on all the vocabulary of the 
classroom and nonverbal com- 
munication. We work with help- 
ing them know when to smile, 
how to use the board, how to stay 
in eye contact.” 

Students then practice teaching 


by making administrative 
announcements, explaining 
simple concepts from _ their 


fields and going over homework 
problems. 

For Guofan Hu, a_ physics 
graduate student TA from China, 
the most helpful thing about the 
program is the opportunity to 
experience American language 
and culture firsthand. 

“This is the first time I’ve been 
to America, so I have never been 
in an ESL program before,” he 
said. “The most helpful thing is I 
have to speak for nearly one hour 
for three days a week [for Oral 
Skills].” 

Zheng Zhang, another Chi- 
nese student in the physics de- 
partment who just arrived in 
America two months ago, also 
finds the course helpful even 





though he has taken English 


e pronunciation 1 learned 
in China is a little different from 
the pronunciation that people 
have here,” Zhang said. “The 
English class helps me to im- 
prove a lot.” 





Qificials react to study showing Baltimore has “excessive” rate of staph infections 
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nearly 100 percent, with one 
student requiring hospital care to 
receive intravenous antibiotics. 

The Maryland ABCs site con- 
ducts active, laboratory based 
surveillance for a variety of bacte- 
rial pathogens, including MRSA. 
This surveillance was supported 
by the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention. 

Active surveillance involves 
frequent contact with hospitals to 
identify cases of MRSA infection 
not reported spontaneously. 

“We have contacts in all hos- 
pitals [and] laboratories that per- 
form cultures on Baltimore City 
residents with invasive MRSA 
infections,” Harrison said. 

Harrison could not explain 
why the rate in Baltimore was 
so high as compared to the other 
sites studied. 

“The bottom line is that we re- 
ally don’t know for sure,” Harri- 
son said. “One possibility is that 
Baltimore City, a highly urban 
area, is being compared to other 
ABCs sites, which include more 
of a mix of urban, suburban and 
rural areas.” 

“It’s comparing apples to or- 
anges,” said Laura Herrera, chief 
medical officer for the Baltimore 
City Health Department. She 
noted that chronic diseases are 
more prevalent in urban areas. 

According to Harrison, it 
would be difficult to monitor the 
rate of MRSA infections in other 
areas. “Unfortunately, the num- 
ber of ABCs sites is limited and it 
is very difficult to generate an ac- 
curate picture of MRSA disease 
burden in an area without doing 
the type of active surveillance we 
do in ABCs,” Harrison said. 

He added that the Maryland 
ABCs is discussing plans to mod- 
ify MRSA surveillance in Balti- 
more by possibly monitoring all 
of Baltimore County and identi- 
fying the MRSA strains found in 
the city. 

“I am hoping that, now that 
we have defined the public health 
burden of invasive MRSA infec- 


\ 





tion, preventive measures will be 
increased,” Harrison said. 

“More information needs to 
be collected before a plan is put 
in place,” said Herrera, who add- 
ed that the Health Department 
is currently taking inventory of 
hospitals and other health care 
providers and requesting that 
they disclose MRSA infection 
statistics. 

Anthony McCarthy, director of 
communications for Mayor Shelia 
Dixon, declined to comment. 

“We all have a lot of work to do 
to get a handle on MRSA,” said 
Nancy Fiedler, spokesperson for 
the Maryland Hospital Associa- 
tion (MHA). 

“We need to be vigilant and 
we need to be aggressive,” State 
Senator Lisa Gladden said. 

She has announced plans to 
resubmit a bill which would re- 
quire Maryland hospitals and 
nursing homes to identify pa- 
tients who carry or are infected 
by MRSA. 

The bill, which Gladden said 
follows guidelines established 
by the Society for Healthcare 
Epidemeology ofAmerica(SHEA), 
would also isolate patients who 
are infected with MRSA and 
require strict adherence to hand 
washing regulations. 

An Oct. 17 article in the 
Baltimore Sun stated that the 
MHA is opposed to statewide 
mandates requiring the testing of 
all hospital patents for MRSA. 

But according to Fiedler, while 
the MHA has “concerns about 
taking guidelines and putting 
them in legislation,” it did not op- 
pose the bill but rather supported 
an alternative version. 

“The Hospital Association 
hates us and hates this bill,” 
said Gladden, who said that the 
bill MHA supported was not 
enough, 

“Whatever they are doing, 
is not effective. Since the only 
protocols shown to be effective in 
dealing with MRSA are the SHEA 
guidelines, let’s start there/’ she 
said. 


Harrison was also wary of 
legislation that would dictate 
clinical and hospital practice but 
conceded that “many hospitals 
that have an MRSA problem are 
testing patients for and isolating 
patients with MRSA, which is 
crucial to control the spread.” 

Herrera said that establishing 
guidelines in legislation was 
premature. 

Gladdenpreviouslyintroduced 
the bill last year, when she said it 
received three votes. 

“IT know that heightened 
awareness starts the process of 
moving a very big ball forward 
up a very steep hill, but that 
doesn’t mean bill gets passed,” 
she said. 

She hopes to introduce the 
MRSA legislation when regular 
session begins in January. 

The report further stated that 
“incidence rates were consis- 
tently higher among blacks com- 
pared with whites in the various 
age groups.” 

The reason for this high rate 
among blacks is unknown, said 
Harrison. 

“We are in the process of 
designing analyses to address 
this question.” 

The report noted that “the 
prevalence of — underlying 
conditions, at least some of which 
vary by race, may play arole,” and 
that “MRSA infection prevalence 
has been linked to socioeconomic 
status, and this might confound 
the association between race and 
incidence.” 

The report also found that 
while most MRSA _ infections 
were associated with health care, 
58 percent occurred outside of 
the hospital. 

“Community-associated 
MRSA did not emerge until the 
1990’s and has been increasing 


at an alarming rate since then,” © 


Harrison said. 

“Both hospital-associated and 
community-associated MRSA 
infections have become endemic 
in the United States.” , 

Scientists attribute this emer- 





E 





gence of drug-resistant bacteria 
to the inappropriate use of anti- 
biotics in both the hospital and 
the community. 

While antibiotics such as 
penicillin are very effective at 
killing bacteria, the bacteria that 
survive because of mutations 
emerge more: virulent and 
resistant than the — original 
bacteria. had 

The concern for many is that 
MRSA could become resistant to 
even stronger antibiotics. 


‘ 


“Right now, MRSA strains, 
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Workers at Eddie's Market take special precautions to wash their hands as drug-resistant staph infections become prevalant. 


even though they are resistant 
to traditional antibiotics, are 
sensitive to antibiotics with 


minimal side effects,” Joffe 
said. 

Joffe added that while 
Hopkins students are not 


particulary susceptible to MRSA 
infections, students living in 
close quarters in the dorms 
“would theoretically be put at a 
higher risk.” — 
He added that student athletes 


who participate in contact sports 
are most susceptible to MRSA 
infections because of their 
consistent exposure to skin-on- 
skin contact. 
“We've been aware of staph — 
infections for a long time,” 
Head Athletic Trainer Brad 
Mountcastlesaid. While Hopkins _ 
athletic training has not yet 
seen a case of MRSA infection, — 


-Mountcastle said that he has — 


been warned, “It’s not a matter — 
of not getting it—it’s when.” 
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Dedication ceremony celebrates official 0 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
toward the 
Hall 

Though Saturday was the first 
time Mason saw the building, he 


creation of Mason 


seemed happy with the outcome, 
saying that the buildings and 
quad “bring back the school’s 
tradition because the buildings 
resemble each other.” 

Mason insisted that he owes 
his involvement in the project to 
Jerry Shynyder (looking for his 
real name), who originally pro- 
posed to him the idea of build- 
ing a new quad on what used 
to be a parking lot and baseball 
field. 

rhe quadrangle was named 
after the late Al Decker of the 
Black & Decker Company and his 
wife, Virginia Decker, Al Decker 





was elected to the board of trust- 
ees in 1968 and was the first per- 
son to raise $100 million for the 
University. 

Located on the southern end 
of the quad, Mason Hall houses 
the Office of 
Admissions, 


Undergraduate 
alumni meeting 
rooms, the Visitors’ Center and 
the Public Relations Office. The 
building is now the first place 
prospective students see as they 
set toot on ca mpus. i 
“It’s a great place for us to 
work and do the best we can,” 
Director of Undergraduate Ad- 
missions John Latting said. 
According to Latting, before 
the move, the Admissions Office 
was always crowded and looking 
for other offices to do their work 
in. Latting took these concerns to 


j 
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Hopkins celebrated the opening of its newest Quadrangle with a fireworks show. 








the administration and praised 
Brody’s response. “He asked me 
about what change I would want 
to make and that was it. He really 
made it happen,” Latting said. ~ 

The tour guides explained 
that Mason Hall is supposed to 
make visitors feel at home. The 
hallways are lined with wood- 
framed photographs of students 
playing sports, studying and 
performing science experiments 
throughout the years. 

Architects from Shepley, Bul- 
finch, Richardson and Abbott, 
the firm responsible for design 
and creation of the quad, worked 
with many people on campus to 
find such archives and memora- 
bilia that would create the im- 
pression of combining tradition 
with moving forward, according 
to Lead Designer Tom Kearns. 

“The project touches with the 
whole University and that’s why 
it’s so good — it’s not just the 
architects,” said Kearns, who is 
also a principal architect for the 
firm. 

The Computational Science 
and Engineering Building, which 
will not be fully completed until 
December, is filled with labs, au- 
ditoriums, offices and research 
areas. 

Work on the Comp Sci building 
has not been completed because 
a federal grant for a Human 
Language Technology Center 
of Excellence has not yet been 
approved, according to Director 
of Communications and Public 
Relations Dennis O'Shea. 


Construction is “fitting 
out space that originally 
wasn’t even going to be 
accounted for by this time. 
Originally there was go- 
ing to be some shell space, 
space left vacant for future 
needs,” O'Shea said. 

The building houses 
the Institute for Compu- 
tational Medicine, the 
Laboratory for Computa- 
tional Sensing and Robot- 
ics, the NSF Engineering 
Research Center for Com- 
puter-Integrated Surgical 
Systems and Technology, 
and the Center for Lan- 
guage and Speech Pro- 
cessing. 

Marcin Balicki, a grad- 
uate student in mechani- 
cal engineering, believes 
that the building is very 
“conducive to keeping 
us here.” Balicki explained that 
many of the researchers who 
work in the building work stren- 
uous hours, and the new struc- 
ture helps to “raise the morale of 
students” and bring them closer 
together. 

The robotics laboratory is one 
of few groups that are already 
moved into the building and are 
quite satisfied. Balicki explained 
that the building brings together 
many different types of engi- 
neers who can now collaborate 
with more ease than before. 

According to O’Shea, a second 
celebration will be held in March 
to welcome the Whiting School 


pening 


ol the De 





community to the building. 

Director of Design and Con- 
struction Travis Nelson said that 
he believes the new quadrangle 
works seamlessly with the rest 
of campus because “it is simple, 
and feels just right for the cam- 
pus,” but he also said that this 
final outcome was “not where we 
started.” 

Nelson described the original 
ideas for the quad as “peculiar,” 
but in the end they returned 
to this more traditional design 
because it fits with the Georgian- 
style architecture found on 
campus. 

While the guests ate dinner, 
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Administrators, alumni, students and more attended the official opening of the new Quad. 


slides of the construction and 
short films on the lives of students 
and donors were shown. The 
actual presentation consisted of 
speeches made by Brody, Mason, 
Chair of Trustees Pamela Flaherty 
and others. 

Virginia Decker graciously 
accepted praise and a glass bowl 
that Axel Krieger, a doctoral 
candidate and mechanical 
engineering student, delivered to 
her on his bike. 

Mason finished off the 
presentation with a short speech, 
saying that the new quad will be 
a great “welcoming center to all 
of those who visit.” 
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CONTINUED FROM Pacr Al 
on BSU members to testify. 

“The BSU’s goals were never 
punitive,” Pennicooke said. “We 
wanted [Park] to understand 
how his actions were offensive. 
Our goals have 
educational.” 

[he BSU urged the University 
to open discussions on racism 
between students and faculty. In 
September, the University hosted 
a forum with author Beverly 
Daniel Tatum. Incoming students 
were required to read Tatum’s 
book, Why Are All the Black Kids 
Sitting Together in the Cafeteria? 
And Other Conversations About 
Race, to encourage a dialogue on 
racism. 

The BSU would like to see the 
University do more to promote 
discussions on racism. 

“That’ was a step in the right 
direction,” Pennicooke said. “The 
next step would be to have a dia- 
log between the administration 
and the students. After discus- 
sion, cultural groups will come 
together.” 


always been 


“There is certainly 
discuss on 


more to 
the issue of what 
is offensive,” said Dorothy 
Sheppard, associate dean of 
students. 

“We need to provide what- 
ever outreach we can provide 
and be as proactive as we can be 
to promote discussion. I don’t 
want students to be afraid to say 
anything for fear that what they 
say will be viewed as offensive. 
I'd like to have a safe environ- 
ment where students feel like 
they can have open discussions 
about differences,” Sheppard 
said. 

In the weeks and months im- 
mediately following the incident, 
Sigma Chi worked with the BSU 
and others to try to raise aware- 
ness for the racial issues faced by 
the campus, according to Connell. 

“This incident has made us 
a lot more aware of each other,” 
said Rob Turning, coordinator of 
Greek Life. 

“The IFC-type groups are 
more aware of the historically 
black groups, who are in turn 
more aware of Asian interest 
groups. This event has brought 
every group together. It’s opened 
their eyes to the diversity in 
Greek life.” 

“T can’t speak for 
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A year later, little changed | In light of Sigma Chi Gupta appointed first 
ia? ae lean of business school 
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The Black Student Union, which first brought the incident to light, has asked the University to open more discussions on racism. 


multicultural sorority, and 
SASH to bring to campus an In- 
dian comedian, who addressed 
the effects of race on young 
people. 

The fraternity also co-spon- 
sored concerts with Peabody. 
Additionally, Sigma Chi made 
sandwiches for homeless shelters 
and attended 


positive lessons were taken 
from this event and know that 
even one year later it is still dis- 
cussed. I have seen a lot of posi- 
tive growth in the Greek organi- 
zations that I have worked with. 
They have all taken steps to bet- 
ter handle their social events 
and have been very receptive 





a __ University- 
sponsored field 
trip to Balti- 
more’s Reginald 
F. Lewis Black 


The next step would 
be to have a dialogue 
between the admin- 


to my  sug- 
gestions. Be- 
cause of their 
work, par- 


ties are more 
controlled, 


History Mu- , ' the coming 
seum. istration and the stu- and going of 

Pennicooke os guests flows 
stressed that dents. better and the 


cultural forums 
should speak to 


— BRENTON PENNICOOKE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BLACK 


handling of 
party-related 


all cultures. trash has im- 
“Black — stu- STUDENT UNION proved.” 
dents, Latino “Since _ last 


students, Asian 
students, white students —” Pen- 
nicooke said, “Cultural aware- 
ness should speak to the entire 
Hopkins community.” 

Connell explained that due 
to the fraternity’s proactive and 


year, the office 

of Greek Life has made it easier 
for Greek organizations to register 
parties,” Turning said. “Instead of 
a paper form it’s all an online pro- 
cess now. We've done a more bla- 
tant job of telling the presidents 
that they need to let us 





all the Greeks, but it 
seems that Sigma Chi 
is generally interested 
in reaching out to the 
community and mak- 
ing sure that their 
programming in the 
future is very positive 
and brings students 
together rather than 
dividing them,” Shep- 
pard said. 

“The events and 
resulting punishment 
have had a profound 
impact on Sigma Chi,” 
Connell said. 

“Since the incident, 
we have done our best 
to work with the administration 
and community to try to have 
as positive an impact on those 
around us as possible since the 
events of last year.’ 

The University placed Sigma 
Chi on social probation through 
Jan. 5, 2008. The probation 
required the fraternity to hold 
eight cultural events. 

“We've done our best to 
tighten our bonds with both the 
University and the community,” 
Connell said. 

In the past year, as part of 
its cultural events, Sigma Chi 
worked with Delta Xi Phi, the 
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Justin Park appealed to have his sentence “substantially reduced.” 


continued community service, 
they are allowed to have up to 
three social events this semester, 
with the requirement that prior 
to each event 50 percent of the 
members participate in an addi- 
tional hands-on community ser- 
vice activity. 

Each event will be approved 
on a case-by-case basis. 

“Tm not certain that any 
changes I have seen in Greek 
Life can be directly or solely 
accredited to last year’s incident,” 
said Caroline Bennett, student- 
community liasion. 

“T feel confident that certain 


know what's going on.” 
Turning credits the in- 
crease in registered par- 
ties to the new system. 
“It’s a process that’s 
building,” he said. 
Turning believes stu- 
dents are being more 
careful now when plan- 
ning events. 
“That's the most no- 
ticeable thing,” he said. 
“There's more thought 
going into the process. 
People are more aware 
of what's acceptable and 
what's not, or what may 
or may not offend some 


“T did not run into any difficul- 
ties this past weekend in regards 
to any of the Halloween celebra- 
tions or other social events,” 
Bennett said. “Those who went 
out seemed to have had a good 
time.” 

“Black students mostly want 
this whole affair to go away,” 
Pennicooke said. He explained 
that black students grew tired 
of the protesting, and did not 
want the rest of their college 
experiences to be ruled by anger 
over the situation. 

“We're collaborators. We're 
trying to branch out. We don't 

want to have to 








take on the role of 
fighting for a spe- 
cific cultural fac- 
tion,” he said. 
Black student 
enrollment in the 
freshman class is 
up from 73 to 93 
this year, accord- 
ing to Dean of En- 
rollment and Aca- 
demic Services 
William Conley. 
“Admissionsre- 
sponded to the in- 
cident by working 
hard with under- 
graduate students. 
We wanted to re- 
double our efforts 
in giving Hopkins 
an image of be- 
ing committed to 
the recruitment of 
multicultural stu- 


that Admissions did not “squelch | 
or sugarcoat information on the | 


incident.” 

“We didn’t try to hide the Sig- 
ma Chi incident from prospective 
students,” he said. 

Following the incident, the 
BSU and Admissions organized 
transportation for prospective 


minority students otherwise un- | 


able to visit campus. 

Conley said that Admissions 
now aggressively reminds ap- 
plicants to submit financial aid 
applications. They provid assis- 
tance with the forms. 


“Many underrepresented mi- | 


nority students require financial 
aid, and a failure to turn in an 
application, and the failure to re- 
ceive any aid, can be a deterrent to 
enrolling,” Conley said. 


— Additional reporting by 
Sammy Rose Saltzman | 
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with as many people as possible. 
[his will help him delineate the 
school’s strategic plan. 

“Once we have defined that 
strategic plan, we will determine 
how much faculty we need, what 
professors to hire and what kind 
of students the school should fos- 
ter,” Gupta said. “We want our 
students to come from around 
the world.” 

Gupta predicts that after five 
or six months, the plan will start 
to develop and answer questions 


| such as how much experience, 


and what kind of background 
students and faculty of the 
school should possess. Accord- 
ing to Gupta, the plan will also 
consider what kind of graduate 


| and undergraduate education the 


school should provide. 

Currently the only program 
available to undergraduates 
through the Carey Business 
School is a minor in entrepre- 
neurship and management, but 
Gupta would like to talk to peo- 
ple of different affiliations of the 
school before determining pre- 
cisely how to expand. 

It is Gupta’s willingness to co- 
operate with and listen to others 
on a very interdepartmental cam- 
pus that helped make him such 
an attractive candidate. Selection 
committee member Nichols said 
that Gupta “really impressed all of 
us with his positive energy.” 

Gupta’s success as dean of the 
University of Southern California, 
the University of Washington and 
the University of Colorado at Den- 
ver also helped him beat out 200 
other candidates. According to 
selection committee member Ed- 
gar Roulac, the school enlisted aid 
from representatives across all ac- 
ademic divisions of the University 
and Carey Business School alum- 
ni, a student, as well as external 
search firm Isaacson Miller. 

The selection committee’s du- 
ties ended when they presented 
Brody with three unranked final- 
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ists for the dean position. Roulac 
said that “it became clear that any 
of the three could run the school 
and do a good job.” 

Unfortunately, due to candi- 
date confidentiality, the names of 
the other two finalists cannot be 
disclosed at this time. 

Gupta accepted his offer as 
what he recognizes is an “amaz- 
ing opportunity.” 

“There arenotvery many times 
in one’s life that you get to create 
a new school from the ground- 
up,” he said. “And to build one 
in a world-class university, with 
expectations and aspirations to 
become a world-class school — it 
is an amazing opportunity.” 

However, Gupta admits that 
fear accompanies his excitement. 

“Every time you create some- 
thing new there are a lot of chal- 
lenges,” he said. “That’s why I'm 
interested. Can we make it? I be- 
lieve we can make it. But if you 
never have a feeling of fear you'll 
never get there. The sense of per- 
fection comes from fear.” 

It is this drive for perfection 
that will help make Hopkins a 
world-class leader in business. 
There is currently criticism in the 
business world that schools do not 
adequately teach students leader- 
ship and ethics, but simply op- 
portunism. Gupta wants to have 
more well-rounded graduates. 

“Hopkins is a natural place 
to create leaders,” he said. “The 
University is biologically created 
to form leaders. It’s how you treat 
students, what kind of curricu- 
lum you develop. Knowledge is a 
good thing, but knowledge with- 
out character is dangerous. If you 
treat students professionally and 
ethically there shouldn’t be ethi- 
cal issues.” 

Vice-Provost Pamela Cramson 
acted as interim dean of the Busi- 
ness School, and shares the com- 
mittee’s very high hopes for Gupta. 

“He is a proven leader,” she said. 
“T have huge respect for the deans 
at Hopkins. Their jobs are 24/7.” 
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By LEAH MAINIERO 
Kor The News-! etter 


Just a short stroll east from the 
Inner Harbor, the crowds and 
commotion of downtown Balti- 
more give way to blocks of brick 
row houses proudly displaying 
Italian flags and advertisements 
tor small cafés and ristorantes. 
Brightly-colored storefronts, 
wrought-iron benches and pots 
of flowers line the quiet streets, 
while on every corner a differ- 
ent delicious aroma wafts from 
one of over 20 charming eateries. 
Overhead, archw ays of festive 
Christmas lights spell out the 
words “Little Italy,” marking the 
entrance into an ethnic Baltimore 
neighborhood full of old-world 
character, charm and taste. 

Originally founded by immi- 
grant railroad workers in the late 

1800s, Little Italy has grown into 
a tight-knit community situated 
between two of Baltimore’s great- 
est attractions: Fells Point and the 
Inner Harbor. 

“Most people think [Little Ita- 
ly] is very far away, but it’s really 
only a block away from the Inner 
Harbor,” said Alexandra Clavert, 
a 17-year-old Fells Point resident. 
In fact, a mere five-minute walk 
from the Collegetown shuttle’s 
Inner Harbor stop will take any 
student into the heart of Little 
Italy. More adventurous visitors 
can even hop on one of the Har- 
bor’s water taxis or horse-drawn 
carriages and enjoy the sights of 
the Harbor on their way there. 

The various attractions of the 
Inner Harbor combined with the 
allure of Fells Point’s nightlife 
may explain why Little Italy is 
not a more frequent destination 
for young people. 

However, among some college 
students, certain restaurants have 
developed into local legends. 

According to Amanda Barrett, 
the manager of Vaccaro’s Italian 
Pastry Shop, “Lots of college stu- 
dents come through [Little Italy] 
for all-you-can-eat nights.” Barrett 
is referring to “Monday night spe- 
cials,” where groups of students 
flood Vaccaro’s family style din- 








ing area for un- 
limited amounts 
of cannolis, cas- 
satas, tiramisu, 
gelato, cappuc- 
cino and almost 
any type 
sundae 
try 
for 


ot 
or pas- 
imaginable 
under $13. 
Montanga, 
a frequent diner 
at Ciao Bella 
Restaurant, also 
noted that in an 
effort to attract 
young 


leri 


custom- 
ers, “Some of 
the other 
taurants 
Sabatino’s 


res- 
like 
stay 
open very late, 
sometimes [un- 
til] 3 a.m.” mak- 
ing Little Italy 
an ideal stop for 
a meal before or 
after a night out 
on the town. 

The quiet streets of Little Italy 
take on a carnival atmosphere 
complete with food, games and 
live music during the annual St. 
Anthony, St. Gabriel and Taste 
of Italy festivals. These summer 
and early-autumn festivals never 
fail to draw huge crowds, as res- 
taurants provide samples of their 
specialties and vendors set up 
booths catering to both children 
and adults. Teams from as far 
away as Delaware come to com- 
pete against locals for the champi- 
onship in bocce ball, a true Italian 
pastime that takes place in Little 
Italy’s very own tricolore-draped 
bocce court. But of all of the attrac- 
tions and activities Little Italy has 
to offer, residents agree that “the 
summer movies are a must.” On 
warm nights, locals set up an al 
fresco movie theater, where hun- 
dreds of people come to watch a 
movie under the stars. 

“Every Friday during the sum- 
mer, they close off the street. Peo- 
ple bring their lawn chairs and 
their kids and dinner or some- 
times just cheese and wine, and 
watch an old movie with an Ital- 
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Strong ties unite the residents of Little Italy Meditations on the life 







ian theme. They make it a family 
affair,” Montagna said. She points 
to a rowhouse a block down the 
street. “The man over there lets 
them project the movie from his 
bedroom window and onto that 
wall.” Movie screenings in the 
past have included Moonstruck, 
Rocky Balboa, Only You, and, of 
course, The Godfather. 

How close does The Godfather 
come to portraying the real Little 
Italy? “It’s a local joke that this 
is still the first neighborhood to 
be snowplowed in the winter,’ 
Calvert said with a grin. “Some 
people in this area still have po- 
litical connections.” Speaker of 
the House Nancy Pelosi (D-Calif.), 
the daughter of an Italian-Ameri- 
can Baltimore mayor who spend 
her childhood in Little Italy, is 
perhaps the most notable political 
figure with roots in Little Italy. 

Despite the history, the events 
and, of course, the fantastic food, 
it is the unique combination of 
residents living in Little Italy 
that give the neighborhood its 
character. Walk down any block 
and you may hear elderly couples 
conversing in Italian, young chil- 
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COURTESY OF LEAH MAINIERO 


Sabatino's Restaurant sits in the heart of Little Italy, a quaint and vibrant neighborhood near the harbor. 


dren laughing and playing on 
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_» of Hopkins Buddhists 


Al weekly meetings, student members of the JHU Buddhist 
Sociely balance school stress with Zen teachings and wisdom 
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importance of living in the mo- 
ment and focusing your attention 
upon the present and future. Af- 
ter a test that perhaps hasn't gone 
well or a really stressful week, | 
remind myself that it’s okay to 
make mistakes — that the impor- 
tant thing is to fully engage in 
the present moment.” 

The Four Noble Truths are 
some of the main teachings of 





| Buddhism. 


These truths deal with the 
reality of suffering in the world 
and the necessity of ending the 


| cycle of suffering by following 


the Noble Eightfold Path, which 


| deals with everything from right 


the sidewalks and people in their | 


early twenties chatting with each 
other or talking on cell phones. 
“There’s a good mix of people 
here,” said Phillip Culotta, manag- 
er of Sabatino’s Restaurant on the 
corner of Fawn and South High 
Street. “Our neighbors across the 
street have been here for years. It’s 
a quaint and yet vibrant commu- 


nity ... and you always see locals | 


sitting on the steps or out on the 
benches during warm weather.” 

Montagna, taking in some 
fresh air on a seat in front of 
Ciao Bella Restaurant, described 
the community as, “extremely 
friendly and _ family-oriented, 
both within immediate and ex- 
tended family. People become 
very close to their neighbors, and 
out here there’s always someone 
to say hello to.” Neighbors often 
socialize and “people-watch” 
from one of the benches stationed 
along every street and lining the 
fronts of shops, leading one valet 
worker to quip, “The locals love 
the benches.” One thing is for 
sure: When»in Little Italy, you 
will never have to worry about 
finding a place to sit. 

Locals also note the central 
role the St. Leo the Great Roman 
Catholic Church plays in drawing 
the community. St. Leo’s organiz- 
es much of the festival activities, 
hosts bi-annual pasta dinners 
and plans much of the neighbor- 
hood Christmas celebrations. 

A source of stability and tra- 
dition, St. Leo holds a mass in 
Italian every Sunday, as well as 
offering various bilingual and 
Latin services. However, while 
St. Leo’s presence in the neigh- 
borhood is still going strong, its 
congregation may be gradually 
be dwindling, as locals note that 
the traditionally Roman Catho- 
lic, Italian community has transi- 
tioned over recent years. 

“The feel of the neighborhood 
is changing. Many Italians are 
renovating houses into apart- 
ments and renting them out to 
college students. And now many 
people moving in here work 
downtown,” Culotta said. 

Clavert agreed that, “Residents 
here are a real mixture. You may 
see one house with people who 
have been here since the ‘70’s and 
right next to them a rented home 
with college students.” 

A renewed focus on tourism 
and pricier rents for newly-reno- 
vated apartments in Little Italy 
are threatening the community’s 
affordable, family-friendly at- 
mosphere, indicating that the 
city’s efforts to revive downtown 
Baltimore may inadvertently be 
destroying the Little Italy com- 
munity. 

But while the well-established 
family businesses remain, Little 
Italy will continue to be the com- 
munity Baltimoreans have come 
to love. Certainly restaurants like 
Sabatino’s, established 52 years ago 
by Culotta’s great uncle, will not be 
disappearing anytime soon. 
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Inthe same edition, the article “Lab safety 
chemical used to image DNA on gels is called e 


to Jaqueline Claus. 


speech to right actions, concen- 
tration and livelihood. 

Globally, there exist dozens 
of different Buddhist sects; the 
diversity of the religion is repre- 
sented at Hopkins as well with 


| many members of the JHU Bud- 


| ences 
| ment, describes 





| ner — she attended a lecture be- 


| 


| student in the 


| “Western Bud- 
| dhist” 
came to the re- 





dhist Society following different 
traditions and teachings. 

Scot is a Jodo-Shinshu Bud- 
dhist, although she _ initially 
came to the religion through 
the teachings of Zen Buddhism. 





other religions. 

Carver is a Unitarian as well 
as a Buddhist, while Chen’s 
background was primarily 
Catholic before she discovered 
Buddhism. 

“The great thing about Bud- 
dhism is that rather than replac- 
ing anyone’s previous religious 
identity, Buddhism helps you to 
really appreciate the values and 
teachings that every religion of- 
fers,” Chen said. 

She emphasized that Bud- 
dhism encourages people to con- 
stantly challenge their beliefs, 
and never stop asking questions 
about the nature of faith and be- 
lief. 

In their weekly meetings, the 
members of the JHU Buddhist 
Society do exactly this. 

They discuss current politics 
and what sort of answers Bud- 
dhism can offer for ethical and 
moral questions regarding the 
war in Iraq, or state sponsored 
torture. 

They discuss what consti- 
tutes right speech if by speak- 
ing truth, one person is helped 
but another harmed. They talk 





Chen _ practices about books 
Tibetan  Bud- they’ve read 
dhism, while | remind myself that that deal with 
Sean Carver, a Buddhism, 


post-doctoral 


Psychological 
and Brain Sci- 
Depart- 


himself as a 


— he 
ligion through 
reading the works of mainly 
Western authors. 

Chen discovered her interest 


in Buddhism in a similar: = 


ing given by Dzongsar Khyentse 
Rinpoche, a Bhutanese lama, or 
religious teacher. 

Her interest sparked, Chen 


| began to read books on Tibetan 
| Buddhism and talk with religion 


teachers. 

“Tt was through these en- 
counters with religion that I 
discovered just how well Bud- 
dhism answered my questions 
regarding existence, the exist- 
ing process, and death,” Chen 
said. 

While members of other world 
religions tend to inherit their 
faith through familial ties, many 
of the members of the JHU Bud- 
dhist Society became Buddhists 
later in life after realizing that 
Buddhism advocated values and 
teachings that they wished to in- 
corporate into their lives, includ- 
ing their other religious identi- 
ties. 

Many people are attracted 
to Buddhism because its teach- 
ings fit well with the practice of 


it’s okay to make 
mistakes — that the 
important thing is to 
fully engage in the 
present moment. 

— SENIOR VicTORIA CHEN 










such as Rodger 
Kamenetz’s 
“The Jew in the 
Lotus.” 

Kamenetz 
recently spoke 
at Hopkins, at 
an event co- 
sponsored by 
the JHU Bud- 
dhist Society 
and the Jewish Students Asso- 
ciation. 

Members of the group talk 





the realities of stressful student 
life with the teachings of Bud- 
dhism. 

Many members of the Society, 
Chen included, admit that the 
weekly conversation and ques- 
tioning help answering their 
questions better than meditation, 
which can leave some people 
frustrated at their inability to 
achieve inner quiet. 

“For some of our members, 
conversation can be more an- 
choring for the mind than medi- 
tation. Meditation tends to help 
those who are a little further on 
in life, those who are able to slow 
down and take the time to begin 
the long process of clearing the 
mind,” Scott said. 

Carver also noted the benefits 
of examining the teachings of 
Buddhism as a group. 

“One of the best parts of these 
weekly conversations is the chal- 
lenge we present to one another 
of putting what we talk about 
into daily life and daily practice,” 
he said. 
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everal years ago, a friend 

asked me to pierce her 

ears. I complied but 

suggested she buy gold 

studs in case she was al- 
lergic to nickel. 

Allison decided instead to use 
the nickel studs, telling me she 
had worn nickel alloys in jewelry 
for years. I pierced her ears with 
a sterile safety pin and a leather 
belt backing, and in went the two 
dollar studs. 

As it turns out, Allison was al- 
lergic to nickel — she lied to me 
so she wouldn’t have to pay for 
more expensive earrings. A week 
later her piercings festered, and 
her earlobes turned a red-orange 
color. 

My friends and I begged her to 
remove the earrings, but she said 
the infection would pass with 
the help of some hydrogen per- 
oxide. The next day her ears had 
completely encapsulated the ear- 
rings and her tongue had turned 
black. 

Her earlobes resembled puss- 
oozing marbles, and she was 
taken to the hospital to have the 
earrings surgically cut out of her 
engorged lobes. 

The plating on Allison’s ear- 
rings had worn off the metal and 
entered her bloodstream. This 
manifested itself in a black col- 
oring of the blood vessels in her 
tongue. 

As Allison’s story shows, it is 
important that before you get a 
piercing you make sure you are 
not allergic to your earring. For 
your first piercing, it is usually 
best to use gold. A nickel allergy 
can cause irritation, swelling, 
redness and pain. 

If your piercings are extreme- 
ly irritating and you show any of 
these symptoms in an extreme 
fashion, you should see a physi- 
cian or piercing specialist. You 
could be allergic to the metal or 
have gotten sepsis, an infection 
of the blood. 

This is not to say that all pierc- 
ings go wrong. Some people have 
a higher tendency than others to 
develop scar tissue. 

You may notice thick bumps 
of scar tissue, or keloids, have 
grown around your piercings. 

This is normal, as is non-se- 
rious infection right after the 
piercing. You have just stuck a 
piece of metal in your skin. This 
is a wound, and your body is 
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Fick your piercings: The good, the bad and the festering 
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fighting it. 

Although it is easy to pierce 
the skin with a safety pin, ice 
cubes and a lighter, it is much 
safer to get it done professionally. 
It will undoubtedly be cleaner, 
faster and much more accurate. 

With do-it-yourself piercings, 
things can go wrong; the needle 
can slip. Make sure to clean your 
piercings reg- 
ularly, and fol- 
low whatever 
guidelines 
you are given 
by the profes- 
sional. 

Piercings 
can go anywhere on the body 
where the skin can be pierced. 
Choose carefully when you plan 
to get pierced. 

There’s a variety of places 
that you can pierce, but not all 
of them are the best options. Be 
careful if you're getting pierced, 
even if you think you know what 
you're doing. 

Here are some guidelines on 
what you can expect of the most 
popular piercings. 


The ear: 

This is the easiest piercing to 
get, because the person piercing 
your ear will most likely use a 
gun. 

You choose the stud, the 
piercer marks the spot and bang! 
You've got pierced ears, and you 


Lisa Ely 
To Health With It 


probably didn’t feel a thing. 
The ear takes between six and 
12 weeks to heal. 


The nose: 

This is a nice, blatant place to 
stick a shiny object, especially if 
you want to look artsy or have 
an extra hole through which you 
can blow things. 


If you're 
going to get 
your nose 
pierced, be 
careful when 
you wash 


your face at 
night or blow 
your nose. 

One drunken night you might 
pull out the stud without even 
noticing and have to sift through 
the trash to find the ring again. 

Piercings on your face take be- 
tween six to eight weeks to heal. 


The bellybutton: 

Be particular about the clothes 
you wear if you plan on getting 
a piercing in your navel. Try to 
avoid clothes that will chafe the 
piercing or keep it moist; these 
will prevent normal healing and 
could cause infection. 

A piercing here could take up 
to a year to heal, depending on 
how well you treat it. 

The eyebrow: 

Getting a quality eyebrow 
piercing can be tricky. It can ei- 
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ther look very cool, or it can look 
like your upper face is rotting off. 
Be careful. 

Many piercers will suggest 
you start with a hoop, but in my 
experience it is better to have a 
barbell. There is always the pos- 
sibility that you will roll over in 
your sleep or catch the hoop with 
your clothes while changing. This 
could make the hoop to lie flat on 
your face, which would cause the 
piercing itself to start migrating. 


The tongue: 

Think twice before you get a 
tongue piercing. As anyone who 
has seen Rat Race can tell you, a 
tongue piercing can go seriously 
wrong. A barbell piercing can 
chip your teeth, impede speech 
and make it difficult to masti- 
cate. 

Take special care of these 
piercings. Any piercings that are 
inside the mouth take between 
three and six weeks to heal, and 
they have a much higher rate of 
infection. 

There are a lot more bacteria 
in your mouth just waiting to 
get into your blood, and if your 


tongue becomes infected, it could 


swell to almost the size of an egg. 


Lisa Ely is a biophysics major who 
at one point had seven piercings. 
She is a junior from Rockville, 


cuisine at decent price 





Cale provides creative 


hat exactly typ- 

ifies the univer- 

sity experience? 

One may say 

that campus 
life defines a person’s time at col- 
lege, whereas another may argue 
that academics play the predomi- 
nant role during a student's four 
years. 

Everyone has their own equa- 
tion of work and play. But in the 
end, whether you are a social 
butterfly or a driven scholar, it’s 
hard to deny that your actions 
are often directed by a present 
awareness to conserve money. 
This is most commonly done in 
an attempt to compensate for the 
exorbitant costs of your educa- 
tion. 

This is understandable; it is 
difficult to argue that being a 
college student is not expensive. 
Books, tuition, rent, even drop- 
ping the daily $2 for your indis- 


This Northeast Baltimore in- 
stitution is located on an unas- 
suming street in the midst of 
Lauraville, just down 33rd Street 
and past the reservoir. 

The restaurant has earned 
rave reviews from the press, in- 
cluding the Baltimore Sun, City 
Paper, Style Baltimore and Balti- 
more magazine. 

The Zagat Survey gave the 
quaint eatery a 26 food rating, 
one of the top five highest scores 
in the city. 

Despite these numerous ac- 
colades, the café is still under the 
radar to most of the public. Why 
is this? 

Perhaps Chameleon Café’s 
name is all too fitting. The restau- 
rant’s modest exterior blends so 
naturally with its low-key neigh- 
borhood surroundings that this 
gastronomic dreamland is rela- 
tively hidden. 

This makes it an oasis found 


pensablejolt of only by 
caffeine adds {yl aera} knowledge- 
up to some se- Lalit ign Connelly able foodies 
riously large and enjoyed 
numbers over D, if Si H. by informed 
time. insiders. 

It is not Husband- 


surprising that the budget-con- 
scious mind set of many under- 
graduates tends to shun thoughts 
of “excess” and “luxury” with 
hope of saving their wallets, or 
in some cases, their parents’ san- 
ity. 
Whatever the motive may 
be, even if it is in the name of 
practicality, suppressing a de- 
sire for premium products and 
first-class experiences is unnec- 
essary and avoidable if you are 
resourceful. 

With just a little research, you 
can discover a world of culinary 
indulgence at discounted prices. 

Be active and you won't have 
to wait until Parents’ Weekend to 
enjoy the delightful pleasures of 
fine dining. 

One example of the type of 
eatery you should be willing 
to splurge on is the Chameleon 
Café. 

This restaurant is the poster 
child for creative and sophisticat- 
ed cuisine at remarkedly reason- 
able prices. 


Baltimore's famous red-light district excels in the forbidden despite decline 


Known by locals as The Block, this stretch in East Baltimore caters to tourists and locals with renowned exotic dancers and scrumptious sites of sin 


f you read this paper 

enough you'll notice that 

all the writers love to open 

their articles by denounc- 

ing the student body in 
some small way. 

No rebel am JI; in accordance 
with longstanding News-Letter 
tradition, I will present to you 
one further small reason why we 
all continue to suck. 

When people talk about explor- 
ing the forbidden underground 
on this campus, they are usu- 
ally speaking, according to our 
trademark, collegiate-solipsistic 
frame of refer- 
ence, of ducking 
into a steam tun- 
nel, ie. under 
Homewood. 

Butif you take 
a look outside 
our soap-bubble 
campus, dear 
reader, you will 
soon see that 
there is a charm- 
ingly dirty un- 
derground 
world out there, 


cavernous and 
waiting to be discovered. 
Baltimore is thick with 


scrumptious sin. And in this 
“city of neighborhoods,” there 
is no neighborhood that speaks 
best to this aspect of Baltimore 
than its famous red-light district. 
The locals call it, simply enough, 
The Block. 

The Block is a stretch of East 
Baltimore Street, near the wa- 
terfront, about halfway between 
Hopkins Med and the Bayview 
Center. 

Dead by day, at night the area 
springs to life, casting a tantaliz- 
ing beacon of neon. Some 11 mil- 
lion patrons a year swing by for 


something more. 
’ While most visitors are tour- 


- ists, The Block caters also caters 





to football fans streaming weekly 
out of M&T Bank Stadium and 
probably to a few people just 





Raffi Krut-Landau 
Blue Balls 


across the street at City Hall. 

Unlike many red-light dis- 
tricts, The Block is not separat- 
ed from the heart of the city by 
railroad tracks, nor is it part of a 
larger shady side of town. 

Although the Block is certainly 
shady itself — about 1,000 erotic 
dancers work there nightly at sev- 
eral strip joints — this den of in- 
iquity is nestled among high-rise 
apartments, and the surrounding 
area is pretty gentrified. I mean, 
look no further for proof than the 
local Barnes & Noble. 

The Block started taking shape 
about 80 years 
ago. It made 
its mame in 
the ‘50s, when 
it earned its 
reputation as 
the go-to place 
for the needs 
of upstanding 
gentlemen: 
tits, ass and 
backroom 
blowjobs. The 
Block has 
never flagged 
in its task to 
uphold this tradition. 

The Block is known for its 
high-profile erotic dancers, in- 
cluding the infamous Blaze Starr, 
former paramour of Louisiana 
governor Earl Long, and subject 
of the 1984 Paul Newman film 
Blaze. Starr was well-known for 
being well-endowed — at her 
peak, she was 38DD-24-37. 

She also garnered acclaim for 
her innovative stage effects. She 
used smoke and wind machines, 
and a lot of red fabric, to make a 
couch appear to explode on stage 
while she undressed on it. She 
even involved a trained panther 
in her act — it undressed her. 

You can catch Starr in a per- 


-fectly titled ‘60s porn flick, Blaze 


Starr Goes Back to Nature, which 
is a sort of like Into the Wild, but 
with boobies, 

Visit the block and today and 


you may run into Start, who's | 
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now in her mid-70s. She owns the 
joint where she used to work, the 
Two O'Clock Club. 

Further down the street you'll 
hit the Villanova Show Bar, home 
to the towering Kitty, who rivals 
Michael Jordan in height. 

If you're lucky, you might be 
able to catch a glimpse of Ron- 
nie Bell and her Twin Liberty 
Bells. 

But despite the decades of stay- 
ing power of The Block in the cul- 
tural imagination of Baltimore, 
the borders of the neighborhood 
have been steadily retreating like 
the coastline of the Aral Sea. 

The district was once a thor- 
oughfare that extended all the 
way to Charles Street. It is now 
still holding its own, but on con- 


siderably tinier turf. 


East Fayette St. 


East Baltimore St. “The Block” _ 


Commerce St 


The Block’s current status is 
actively debated. It is surround- 
ed by prime real estate. If it were 
bought up by some major devel- 
opment company, it would be 
doubtlessly turned into condos 
and Starbucks chains in a min- 
ute. 

But some city politicians pre- 
fer having a place like The Block 
around. They reason that if the 
crime is concentrated in one area, 
rather than dispersed through- 
out the city, then it is more easily 
kept in check. 

In keeping with this view, the 
frequent patrolling of The Block 


_ makes it one of the city’s safer 
places to walk at night. 


Most recently, however, Balti- 
more police have been enforcing 
laws more aggressively, threat- 





$: 


‘South Gay St. 
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ening the neighborhood’s last 
legs. Not that it’s difficult to find 
things to crack down on. 

Three weeks ago, several strip 
joints on East Baltimore Street 
were cited for multiple violations 
of all kinds of laws. 

Not only were they were serv- 
ing 15-year-olds expensive vod- 
ka, but older men were supping 
on forbidden fruits as well. 

According to the Sun, a vice 
detective visited the Foxy Lady 
while undercover and was of- 
fered sex for $150 by a dancer 
named Lot of Bottom. 





Junior Raffi Krut-Landau majors in 
Cognative Science and Philosophy. 
He can be reached at raffi@jhunews- 
letter.com 





and-wife team Jeffrey Smith and 
Brenda Wolf Smith’s French-in- 
spired cuisine is as delicious as 
it is innovative. 

With the weather getting cool- 
er and corn being in season, the 
corn chowder ($5.75) is a perfect 
start to your meal. 

This basic soup is kicked up a 
notch with top-shelf ingredients 
such as George's silverqueen corn 
and Krakus kabanosy sausauge 
blended with onions simmered 
in corn stock. 

If you prefer greens before 
delving into a very hearty din- 
ner, try the tomato aspic, a re- 
freshing combination of chilled 
Maryland steamed shrimp with 
lump crabmeat served with cu- 
cumber salad, tomato aspic, 
smoked bluefish and deviled egg 
($9.95). 

Everyone is sure to find an en- 
trée that is suitable for his or her 
taste with the café’s few but deli- 
ciously diverse options. 

Whether your dinner compan- 
ions are avid fish eaters, devoted 
vegetarians or meat enthusiasts, 
they will be undoubtedly satis- 
fied and impressed by chef Steve 
Francis’s exceptionally original 
creations. 

Don’t miss the baked blue- 
fish with lemon mayonnaise 
and shrimp mousse served with 
sautéed zucchini and a perfectly 
crisp corn fritter ($21.95), or the 
grilled duck breast served with 
Solferino sauce complemented 
by a smoked pork succotash 
($21.95). 

With such delicious food, you 
won't feel guilty succumbing to 
the temptation to taste the fine 
life. 

These aren't the only stand- 
outs on the menu, with entrées 
averaging around $20. Weekly 
specials include some serious 
discounts and special offers, such 
as 20 to 50 percent off of wine on 
Wednesdays. 

You'll also be served by some 
of the most pleasant waitstaff in 
town 

Next time, before you consider 
dropping $30 on a round of sushi 
at Niwana, take the opportunity 
to explore both the city’s familiar 
and unknown neighborhoods 
while enjoying Charm City’s din- 
ing élite. 

If you start exploring city cui- 
sine, I assure you that after grad- 
uation, you won't leave Hopkins 
with a bad taste in your mouth. 

Well, you might have just a 
slight bitterness that you didn’t 
uncover Baltimore’s gourmet de- 
lights sooner. 





Carleigh Connelly is a senior from 
Chicago, Ill. She is double-majoring 
in International Studies and Film 
and Media Studies. 
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The rising cost of higher education has nearly be- 
come a national crisis. The average college tuition 
for both public and private schools has been rising 
at a rate higher than inflation for years now, and will 
likely continue its inexorable rise in years to come. 
Middle-class families are being priced out of a col- 
lege education, and both parents and their children 
are taking on more private debt than ever before. 

University officials have offered a variety of tor- 
tuous justifications for this rise, which has been es- 
pecially steep at Hopkins, none of which we find 
intellectually defensible. Some explanations are 
outright offensive. 

The standard reply, issued this time by James 
McGill, senior vice president for finance and ad- 
ministration, is that colleges and universities use a 
price index other than the one consumers deal with 
on a daily basis. This is why higher education gets 
more expensive more quickly than other goods and 
services, he said, implying that the difference is 
simply unavoidable. 

But we don’t accept the premise that this am- 
biguous price differential is somehow unavoidable, 
nor do we accept the argument that, just because 
the University uses a price index that only colleges 
use, the rise in tuition costs for ordinary American 
families is justifiable. 

Parents who take on exorbitant amounts of pri- 
vate debt to send their children to college don’t bal- 
ance their checkbooks using the Higher Education 
Price Index, and for University officials to suggest 
that this index somehow makes rising tuition costs 
acceptable is disingenuous and offensive. 

Even more offensive, however, is the suggestion 


Opening our books 


Supporting a sustainable community requires 
more than just words. The University has taken 
several commendable steps toward making Hop- 
kins a national leader in sustainable development, 
but it has left one crucial piece out of the puzzle: 
Transparency. 

That’s what the Sustainable Endowments Insti- 
tute said in its College Sustainability Report Card 
in 2008, and we agree. The Insitute, which evaluates 
colleges’ sustainability profiles based on a number 
of factors, gave Hopkins a B-, which is a low com- 
posite score considering how well it performed in 
most of the individual categories. 

So what's holding Hopkins back? Transparency. 
The University refuses to make little more than the 
basic facts about its endowment available for pub- 
lic inspection, despite repeated requests from The 
News-Letter and the Sustainable Endowments In- 
stitute, which gave Hopkins an F in two categories 
related to endowment transparency. 

We find this disturbing, because it makes it im- 
possible to judge whether or not Hopkins is allo- 
cating its money toward appropriately sustainable 
initiatives and investing in corporations with ac- 
ceptable ethical track records. 

A number of our peer institutions, both private 
and public, have decided to make information 
about their investment profiles accessible to the 
academic community, and have even gone so far as 
to convene committees of faculty members and stu- 
dents to evaluate whether or not their university is 
investing its money responsibly. We urge Hopkins 
to do the same. 


that the University’s high tuition somehow makes | 
it more prestigious and, in turn, more attractive to 
potential applicants. 


Jerome Schnydma n, secretary of the Board of | 
lrustees and executive assistant to President Brody, 
made that very assertion in an interview with The 
News-Letter this week. 

“If the best schools, like the Ivy leagues, charge 
the most, while the not-so-good schools charge 
less, then some people begin to associate high qual- 
ity with high price,” he said. “People are willing 
to spend more to go to better schools. I don’t think 
people are pushed away in the end by finances. 
Hopefully our financial aid will be there for those 
people.” 

He went on to say that he doesn’t think the rising | 
cost of a Hopkins education has a negative impact 
on the school, adding, “so far, we haven't priced | 
ourselves out.” 

It is clear that Schnydman and his fellow admin- | 
istrators are simply out of touch with average mid- 
dle-class families, many of whom make less in one 
year than the annual cost of a Hopkins education. In 
most cases, these families are forced to take on bur- 
densome private debts in order to send their mul- 
tiple children to college, even with financial aid. 

We find Schnydman’s remarks not only indefen- | 
sible but insulting to those families who struggle | 
everyday with the burden of supporting their chil- 
dren’s college educations. We urge him to offer an | 
apology, and perhaps sit down with any number of | 
families who have taken on thousands of dollars of 
private debt to send their children to Hopkins (we | 
know of several). 





Administration officials have asked us to sup- 
port them in their efforts to combat anthropogenic 
climate change, but it’s hard to take that request se- 
riously when the University itself won’t even make 
its investment profile accessible to public review. 
If we can’t know whether or not the University is 
spending its time and money in a way that supports | 
sustainable development, why should we waste | 
ours? 

Unfortunately, the fact that the University is un- 
willing to open its endowment profile to the Hop- 
kins community leads us to believe, as any sensible 
person would, that it’s for self-serving reasons. As 
an educational institution that claims to support 
free and intelligent discourse on the most compel- 
ling ethical challenges of our time, the University 
must make itself open to academic review and eval- 
uation. 

We are calling on the University to make its en- 
dowment profile accessible to public inspection im- 
mediately, and to convene a committee of faculty 
members and student leaders to review the Univer- 
sity’s investments. The most effective way to make 
the Hopkins community a sustainable one would 
be to encourage free and open discourse on what 
such a lofty vision requires of us, and whether or 
not we're living up to those standards. 

Hopkins is not the Bush administration, nor is it 
a multinational corporation — and yet it is appar- 
ently just as secretive. That is, unfortunately, a sad 
statement on our University’s ethical conscience, 
and an even stronger indictment of its purported 
academic leadership. 





Looking back 


One year has passed since the Sigma Chi contro- 
versy and Hopkins and we would like to take this 
opportunity to point out that little substantive dia- 
logue on multiculturalism and race has occurred 
on campus. Instead organizations across campus 
have failed to address the issues that were brought 
to the forefront a yearago. 

There is ample blame to go around. The sense 
of urgency in addressing these serious issues has 
all but vanished, rendering the initial uproar even 
more superficial. Hearings were held, people were 
punished, readings were assigned, and the Student 
Council's bills were passed, but has real change oc- 
curred at Hopkins? Do students feel the effects of 
the “Halloween in the Hood” debate in their every- 
day lives? Do the same root problems still persist? 

The University has been rather inactive in con- 
_ fronting ignorance and prejudice at Hopkins. The 
News-Letter is not imploring the University to give 
lessons and offer readings to teach students how to 
accept diversity. As good as it may sound on paper, 
such proposals are ineffective and often counter- 
productive. 
Rather, we urge the University to take serious 
action to not simply increase diversity on cam- 
pus (in fact, a greater number of black students 
are enrolled in the freshmen class than in the past 
several years), but to change the culture of Hop- 
kins. The problem is that there is not one Hopkins 
eqpemiithity, Rather there are a number of dispa- 
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al controversy 


rate and insular communities centered on specific 
minorities, interests and academic concentrations. 
That is not a healthy environment for any institu- 
tion, especially one that thrives on a healthy dis- 
course. 

The University should work to bring people to- 
gether, using peer organizations. Progress can only 
be made through open and participatory dialogue. 

The Council has not been facilitating open dia- 
logue to the degree that it should. StuCo itself is a 
very insular organization, and that is truly ashame. 
It has no connection with its constituency, which 
happens to be the entire student body. This lack of 
connection reduces the organization's potency as a 
positive force in students’ lives. 

The News-Letter is disappointed with the BSU 
as well. While their primary function should be to 
provide a community for black students to come to- 
gether, the BSU has made such activism a central 
part of the their identity. Following the Sigma Chi 
incident, the BSU correctly asserted that there ex- 
ists a moral imperative for substantive change. 

That was when there were microphones and TV 
cameras. While the BSU is still calling for open dis- 
cussion and dialogue, they have not been a visible 
presence on campus. ; | 

_ The Council and the BSU should come together 
and work with the University to facilitate discus- 
sion and help create one community for all Hop- 
kins students. 
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EDITOR 


The News-Letter did not receive any letters to the editor this week. 










| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or e-mailed to News.Letter@ 
| jhu.edu for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 

| become property of the News-Letter and cannot be returned. The | 
| News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clar- | 
| ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
| of the author. Only one author's name may be included. Groups, | 
| teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- 
| viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of | 
| letters printed. : 
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Diary of a mad blac 


By BRENTON PENNICOOKE 


For the past three-plus years at this 
institution I’ve remained silent. I’ve dealt 
with racial tension that I’ve never before 
experienced. I experienced the stigma 
that accompanies being a minority stu- 
dent at a top-tier school and watched as 
my fellow Hopkins student said and did 
things that were not only offensive to 
me but were alsoa negative reflection on 
this University. 

As undergraduates we come here 
for education, to be honed as the future 
great minds of this country. But this 
school forces many minority students to 
educate their peers, forces them to fight 
a battle that they should not have to fight 
— especially not in 2007. 

With the student council passing a bill 
that supposedly aims to establish clearer 
policies to protect “all ideas, regardless of 
whether one agrees with them or not,” I’ve 
learned that many students at Hopkins 
just don’t get it. I’m not going to debate 
how strictly or loosely the First Amend- 
ment should be interpreted, but I will try 
to partially convey the black student's ex- 
perience for all the Hopkins students who 
just don’t see “what the big deal is.” 

Verbal attacks, heritage defamation, 
ridicule of backgrounds, stereotypes 
and incivility do not and will never cre- 
ate an academically rich environment. 
This is the black experience at Hopkins. 
Some of these acts are not intentional, 
but lack of intent does not make them 
excusable. Just like plagiarism, saying, 
“1 didn’t know,” won't dismiss one’s ac- 
tions or their repercussions. 

My Hopkins experience has been full 
of cultural insensitivity, ignorance and 
even blatant racism. I remember one 


Brenton Pennicooke is a senior molecular and | 


cellular biology major from New Rochelle, N.Y. 
and president of the Black Student LInion. 


OPINIONS 


time during my sophomore 
year waking up one morn- 
ing, walking to the McCoy 
elevators and seeing “N-- 
--r” written in permanent 
marker. 

That might be hard for 
many of you to believe. It was 
hard for me to believe. In fact 
1 didn’t even want to make a 
big ruckus out of the situa- 
tion, so I just told the securi- 
ty guard downstairs to get a 
custodian to clean it off. That | 
probably wasn’t the most so- | 
cially responsible action, but 
at the time I felt helpless. If 1 
did bring it to the adminis- 
tration, what could they do? 
Would they even take it se- | 
riously? Would the campus 
see me as a rabble rouser? 

I also remember one of 
my non-black acquaintances 
saying to me, “Brenton, I 
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feel like you are going to rob 

me every time you and your 

seven black friends walk into Wolman 
{cafeteria].” Part of me thought maybe 
he was joking, but he didn’t say it with a 
chuckle. And let’s say he was joking: It is 
still an ignorant statement that is neither 
humorous nor excusable. What makes 
him think it’s acceptable to say such a 
comment? Such a defamatory comment 
is hardly conducive to building an inclu- 
sive environment. 

During my junior year, I recall being 
told, “Brenton, you're not really black; 
everybody knows that real black people 
don’t go to Hopkins ... Morgan State and 
Coppin maybe, but Hopkirts? No.? This 
is a ridiculously offensive statement. I 
remember yelling at the person, telling 
him that such comments were not ac- 
ceptable. His reply, “C’mon man, it’s just 
a joke. Do you honestly think I believe 


that?” Actually, I don’t think you believe 
it. [know you believe it. This pseudo, un- 
der-the-radar, equivocal racism is what 
characterizes many (but not all) black 
students’ experiences at Hopkins. 

So I'll pose this question. If this ob- 
jectionable environment exists before 
a decree of free speech without ramifi- 
cations, what would Hopkins be like if 
that StuCo bill is passed? Will it become 
a Mecca of open thought and debate? Or 
a campus of further racial tension, igno- 
rance and exclusivity? 

Regardless of what the future holds 
for Homewood, we are all at fault for 
the present. Shame on us for allowing 
stereotyping and ignorance to infest our 
campus. Shame on us for thinking it’s 
acceptable to make any Hopkins student 
feel unwelcome and disrespected. Shame 
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on us for not fighting for a civil, culturally 
integrated campus. And shame on us for 
using the First Amendment to defend 
such inhumanity and indecency. 

Before you decide to disagree and snub 
my opinion, understand what you're re- 
jecting. You are rejecting an environment 
where students, regardless of their eth- 
nicity, socioeconomic status or religion, 
can study freely without feeling uncom- 
fortable. You're rejecting the true preface 


of the First Amendment — the promotion | 


of independent thought, freedom of reli- 
gion and expression of dissent towards 
one’s government, not the promotion of 
ignorance and opprobrious comments. 
Lastly you are rejecting the idea that ev- 
ery student deserves a college experience 
that is filled with positive memories, not 
with recollections of intolerance. 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the contributors. They are not neces- 
sarily those of The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter. 





— One party, two 
party; red party, 
blue party 


| By KEVIN DIETER 


If only George Washington could see 
us now. A mere 211 years ago he warned 
| | where a two-party system would lead 
| | us: “The alternate domination of one 

| faction over another, sharpened by the 
| | spirit of revenge ... is itself a frightful 
| | despotism.” 
| Never in American history has this 
| | trend of alternation been more evident 

| than in the last 20 years, during which 
we have already seen two Bushes and 
one Clinton, and may very well see an- 
other Clinton soon (Jenna Bush in 2016 
anyone?). 

But the story really is far more grim 
| than that. Not since President Millard 
Fillmore left office in 1850 have we seen 
a president who identified himself as 
neither Democrat nor Republican. In 
the time since then, the political, social, 
environmental and economic states of 
| the nation have fluctuated greatly. The 
| domination of the political process by 
the Democratic and Republican parties, 
| however, has remained unchallenged. 

One possible explanation as to why 
these two parties have dominated the 
| political scene for 150 years is that, be- 
tween the two, they meet every possible 
governing need and fully express the be- 
liefs of all citizens in the nation. 

In reality, however, it is not and can- 
| not be the goal of any political party 
to cater to every single citizen. Instead 
these two have put forth the policies 
which will attract the greatest number 
possible in the hopes that dissenters 
| will be too marginalized and divided to 
| make a difference. 





In this sense, the two-party system is 
working perfectly. Those who choose a 
side are those whose beliefs strongly align 
with one or the other, and they come out 
in force to vote. The others, who feel that 

| neither side adequately gels with their 
| opinions, feel disenfranchised and often 
do not bother to go out to the polls. 

The evidence can be seen by looking 
at the percentage of eligible citizens who 
vote in presidential elections. In 2004, 
the first presidential election after the 








Colin Ray 
Hanging tt up 


perate times call for desperate measures, 
and media fire storms call for inflamma- 


A quick drive through a suburban 


of the workweek or dress up like a sexy 
area around this time of year (or particu- 


something else that Americans are shock- 
employee. Only someone who is really 


ingly tolerant of: capital punishment. 


lar spots in certain cities) will provide a 
viewer with many wonderful Halloween 
sights: Cotton cobwebs, bags of leaves 
decorated with friendly pumpkin faces 
and the occasional dead body replica 
hanging from a tree or porch by its neck. 
Halloween decorations, like decora- 
tions for every other season, have gotten 
more and more expensive and creative, 
thus leading to perhaps the creme de la 
créme of decorations: the hanged guy. 
As students of this university may re- 
member, a similar decoration was placed 
on the porch of a house last year, result- 
ing in a far greater amount of contro- 
versy than was ever needed or called for, 
and which ironically took a certain stu- 
dent and his associated student group 
to the gallows. These decorations, the 
argument goes, are racist because of the 
long history of lynching in this country. 
It stands to reason, certain folks argue, 
that the people responsible for putting 
up such decorations are racist as well. 

A pastor from Connecticut was quot- 
ed in this weekend’s New York Controversy 
Times as saying, “What if my great-grand- 
father was lynched?” With no knowledge 
of his ancestors’ family tree, I would say 


tory statements. And if there is one thing 
this country loves, it’s the allegation of 
racism regardless of the validity of such 
assumptions. 

Am I making light of lynching? Of 
course not. A Tuskegee Institute study 
reported that about 4,500 people have 
been lynched, of whom about a fifth 
were not black. Many of them were im- 
migrants and Catholics. However, as an 
Irish Catholic, I am not offended by ei- 
ther hanging Halloween decorations or 
the University of Notre Dame’s mascot, 
which stereotypes my people. Lynchings 
are simply one of many deplorable chap- 
ters in our nation’s history but not one 
that is represented by what are clearly 
Halloween decorations. 

Once again in America we have made 
the ever-so-frustrating mistake of get- 
ting really pissed off at the right thing 
for the wrong reason. Just as snowmen 
are a widely-used Christmas decoration 
that are also ignored caricatures of white 
people, Halloween decorations are not 
intrinsically racist. 1 do not care to give 
a history of Halloween, but in America 
it is a secular holiday celebrated on the 
final day of October and generally used 


looking to get pissed off (and they are 
out there) would recognize a decoration 
for this holiday as a racist or intimidating 
symbol. The pastor I mentioned before is 
from Stratford, Conn., which as most of 
us know has a long, explosive history of 
racial tension, more so than other regions 
of the country, such as the South. 

In reality, the real problem with the 
noose is that not enough people are mad 
at it. The noose is not anti-black; it is anti- 
pirate. Though pirates were a murderous, 
thieving, Machiavellian raping and pil- 
laging bunch, they are widely celebrated 
in today’s culture. The penalty for piracy, 
as made famous by the recent Disney Pi- 
rates of the Caribbean trilogy, was, of course, 
being hanged by the neck until dead. 

Where are the pirate advocacy groups? 
Students of this University will remem- 
ber that the noosed figure on a certain 
house last Halloween was not a black de- 
piction but a pirate depiction. One could 
tell because the figure was dressed in 
what were unmistakably pirate clothes: 
something Johnny Depp might wear on- 
board a wooden ship. 

For people who want to get fired up, the 
noose is still a good symbol to focus on. In 


Thousands of criminals, some likely 
innocent, have been put to death in the 
U.S., one of the few industrialized coun- 
tries that still puts people to death (over 
8,000 since 1900). The noose is certainly 
a reminder of that abominable stain on 
our national conscience. Furthermore 
the noose is also a reminder of the un- 
deniable suicide problem we face as a 
country. Increased visibility of suicide 
prevention groups is a great step, but 
suicide prevention is still far from where 
it needs to be. Each year, about 30,000 
Americans take their own lives. 

The battle between people who want 
to decorate their homes, however, they 
want and people who have nothing bet- 
ter to do than meddle in others’ business 
will always rage in America, this bastion 
of free speech and complaining. I would 
be the first to say that a yard decorated 
only with a person hanging by the neck 
would be in extremely poor taste. A yard 
with many Halloween decorations and a 
person hanging by the neck is my kind 
of place. 
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vote in Florida was so close it had to be 
decided by the Supreme Court, only 60.7 
percent of citizens voted. This was a sig- 
nificant increase over the past decade in 
which fewer than half of citizens voted 
in most elections, and it should also be 
pointed out that the higher voter turnout 
in 2004 corresponded to a significantly 
weaker third party than in the previous 
three presidential elections. 

Rather than attribute this fact to the 
success of the two-party system, I would 
argue that it actually emphasizes its 
failures. The controversy surrounding 
the 2000 presidential election, along 
with the events of President Bush’s first 
term, polarized American society even 
further than it was in the past. In fact, 
many blamed Ralph Nader for stealing 
votes that would have given the election 
for Al Gore. What the high voter turnout 
in 2004 tells us then is that voters were 
solely concerned with whether Bush 
should stay or go, and that their votes, 
in many cases, had little to do with the 
policy objectives or goals put forth by ei- 
ther candidate. 

In the long run, this attitude would 


be disastrous to the political system be- 
cause it does not bring new ideas to the 
table, does not foster healthy:debate and 
does not bring focus to the important is- 
sues facing the nation. Instead, it makes 
the election into a glorified approval rat- 
ing or popularity contest which in no 
way is the best method of serving the 
public. Ai 

The Democratic and Republican par- 
ties have been and will continue to be a 
significant deterrent to the rise of a third 
party. They have huge financial assets at 
their disposal, and together they com- 
mand the support of a majority of the 
population. The problem is that these 
two parties fall far short of commanding 
the entirety of the nation, and it is for 
this reason that more than two parties 
are essential. 

If government is truly to be for the 
people and, more importantly, by the 
people it must be by all the people. That 
means a truly representative govern- 
ment inclusive to the entierty of the 

_ American public. 

The best way to accomplish this is 
to allow the most voices possible to be 
heard and to select from those voices 
that which is the most reasonable, the 
most practical and the most effective. 
Finding the best solution from two 
choices is almost impossible, as neither _ 
of the two will do more than they ab- | 
solutely must. Only from among many 
possibilities will the best choice be 
found. ep k 


chances are that this highly unlikely. Des- _ as an excuse to get drunk in the middle 


all seriousness, the noose is a reminder of | Chardon, Ohio. 





Has America sold its soul? 


to shining sea sings the rhetoric of democ- 

racy and freedom, but still, when looking 
abroad, it has this nasty tendency to sup- 
port tyrannical states over their people. 
The argument has always been that it’s 
for the greater good, often referring to a 
greater threat that must first be dealt with 
(Nazis, Soviets, Islamic fundamentalists), 
but such statements ring hollow. 

It is an affront to our own revolution- 
ary founding to support stability solely 
for the sake of the status quo. Washington 
and Jefferson had far less of a reason to 
revolt than the Iranians under the Shah. 
We should be a nation that supports the 
overthrow of tyranny and stands with 
our brothers who wish to be free. 

Whether maintaining that the status 
quo made America’s strategic position 
better or worse is unclear. The irony is 
that while the Soviet Union was a brutal 
empire, the United States has been bru- 
tal by proxy. 

One of the worst such cases is the 
‘American support for Cambodian lead- 
er Lon Nol, who brutally repressed his _ 

_ people so much that the Khmer Rouge 
actually started seeming good to them. 
Between 1970 and 1975, the Nixon ad- 
ministration gave Nol $1.85 billion, a 
waste of money considering that once we 
left Vietnam and Cambodia, he fell and 


By DYLAN DIGGS the region became communist. When the 
Khmer Rouge began slaughtering mil- 
lions of Cambodians, we just looked the 
other way for three years and it was the 
Vietnamese who finally stopped them 
by invading the country. 

In 1980 America supported South 
Korean President Chun Doo-Hwan and 

looked the other way as he massacred 
2,000 protesters in Kwanjui, despite U.S. 
soldiers being in South Korea. Is it any 
wonder that South Koreans have such a 
low opinion of us today? 

There are many other examples. Nix- - 
on encouraged the White Revolution 
in Iran, where the Shah brutally tried 
to Westernize Iran. It makes sense that 
the Iranians would look at the United 
States with such anger, culminating in 
the Iranian Revolution, especially since 
the CIA, in the 1950s, was involved in 
the assassination of their Prime Minister 
Moussadiq, a nationalist who could have 
turned Iran for the better (much more 
that Khomeini ever did). 

Such support and cowardice are not 
just the fault of the American govern- 
ment. Since we are a democracy, this 
blood is on the hands of every voter and 
taxpayer in the country. Our money is 
taken from our wallets and put into the 
coffers of dictators. : 


We must entertain the possibility that, 
as the sole superpower, we can do more. 
We should never be afraid of “people.” It 
is the “persons,” ruling over people, who 
threaten interests and our security: ‘the 
Hilters, Stalins, Khomeinis and Saddams 
of the world. It is our support of the Nols, 
Chuns and Shahs of the world that has 
most hurt our current interests. In most 
cases people just want to be left alone. 
Even if it hurts us in the short run, if we 
stood firmly by the side of “people,” and 
not the tyrannies at war with their own 
populations, maybe that would prove 
more beneficial for us in the long run. 

Another time I may write about 
America’s opportunity for redemption, 
but now I take this moment to weep. I 
weep for the lives lost due to realpolitik. 
I weep for the destructions of societ- 
ies, cultures, families and lives. Maybe 
most pertinently, as | wonder whether 
to defeat a worldly evil we have sold our 
souls to the devil, | weep for us. 

I do believe that America has a pro- 
pensity for good and that we can see 
this new century as one where there is 
room for redemption. We can strive to 
be the first power to serve not as a bea- | 
con but as a force for the freedom of all 
across this globe who live in bondage — 

amid hatred and desperation. 


Much like humanity itself, America 
is a nation borne of both good and evil. 
America’s history has shown that our 
tremendous material success stands on 
the tormented shoulders of others. 

Granted, we have done many good 
things with our success. I am not one to 
blame America for all the ills in the world. 
However, I do recognize the filth that 
muddies our history, though I fail to imag- 
ine a nation with a squeaky clean past. It’s 
hard to imagine that without driving the 
American Indians from New England 
and Virginia back across the plains and 
off the coast of California that we would 
be where we are in 2007. Where would 
modern American strength be without 
the generations of Africans seized from 
their homeland and forced into bondage? 

Such accounts of these atrocities are 

nauseating and ring with a hint (at least) 

_ of genocide, but today, I take issue with 

~ the wrongs we have done in our foreign 
policy decisions over the past 60 years. 

~ Our sweet, beautiful America from sea 
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JHU students are now eligible toj join the 
_ Johns Hopkins Federal Credit Union! 


Use JHFCU’s Student Checking account to help manage your life both on and off 
campus, with access to more than 26,000 surcharge-free ATMs across the naitan 
ue pulebases. wherever Visa® is accepted: Plus, you get these great freebies... 
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) PLANET ~ 
UPITER 


er Rod Boden has his way, 
everyone al Hopkins willibe able to ex- 
££ ; ae pe eS Beth 
~ perience what itsJike, 16 fall5.000 feet | 
over New Jersey dnd land safely. Until 
then. Sports editor Demian Keridall does 
it for you. He relives his 1201 
hour drop on page BI2, 








Every Monday night the basement of Xand0 
becomes the main stage for some of Balti- 
more’s best wordsmiths in a collection of 
voices and visions known as the “Dead Po- 
els Slam.” Fusing poetry with hip-hop and 
interpretive dance, spoken word provides 
the ideal venue for the artistic ambitions 
of Charm City’s amateur and prolessional 
poels. The News-Letter sits in on a slam on 
page Bo. | 
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Stoop Storytelling takes Centerstage again 


The Stoop Storytelling series 
has had a short yet exciting 
track-record crammed full of 
successes, sell-outs and stellar 
performances. The Stoop, which 
is a theater-based performance 
group centering around the 
idea of ordinary people with 
extraordinary stories to tell, 

was pioneered by the group’s 
two crafters, Laura Wexler and 
Jessica Hankin. 


After traveling to San 
Francisco and_ experiencing 
a similar concept called 


| “Porchlight,” Laura contacted 
Jessica in hopes of spawning the 
idea in Baltimore. Performances 
| began at the Creative Alliance 
and quickly gained a devoted 
following. In 2006, the Stoop 
earned the Best of Baltimore 
award from Citypaper and 
Baltimore magazine. 
This year, I have been lucky 
enough to sign onto the Stoop 
| initiative as the “First-Ever 
| Stoop Intern,” in the hopes of 
| spreading the concept to col- 
| lege campuses which have re- 
mained ‘an untapped area for 
the Stoop. 

Despite this, however, after 
nine straight sold-out shows, 
the directors decided to make a 
tactical move to a larger venue 
in hopes of allowing individu- 
als to buy tickets at the door, as 
well as leaving the door wide 
open for those who had not yet 
been introduced to the Stoop 
concept. Now held at Center- 
stage (700 N. Calvert St.), which 
has a much higher capacity 
for viewers, the Stoop shows 
can continue to uphold their 
refreshing focus on audience 
engagement. In addition to the 
seven scheduled speakers of the 
night, who range from boxers 
to authors, from teachers to re- 








tired CSI's, three audience mem- 
bers are picked at random to tell 
a personal story that coincides 
with the evening’s theme. 

Despite more than 200 added 
seats (amounting now to 560), 
however, last month’s show, 
themed “Stories about the 
Body,” sold out before 8 p.m., 
marking an exciting transition 
that had worried the Stoop staff. 
Instead of criticizing the Stoop 
for abandoning their less main- 
stream locale at the Creative AlI- 
liance, old fans and newcomers 
alike embraced the show all the 
same. 

This month, the show’s title, 
“My Theme Song: Tales About 
the Ditties That Define Us,” will 
assuredly be entertaining and 
inspiring as usual. The story- 
tellers include pianist and song- | 


The Stoop storytellers are coming to Centerstage on Monday, 
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writer Sandy Asirvatham, stunt- 
woman Dovile Mark, WYPR 
host Ken Jackson, Degenerettes 
memeber Rahne Alexander, ac- 
tivist Steve Haddad, indie rock- 
er/filmmaker Jason Dove, and 
The Wire actress Felicia “Snoop” 
Pearson. 

And although the Stoop is 
lucky enough to attract some 
recognizable names, it is the ap- 
proachable nature of the shows 
that so attracts a loyal fan base, 
attending each bi-monthly show, 
excited to hear stories about 
“love, death, revenge, forgive- 
ness ... Failures small and large.” 
Clearly, the Stoop has struck a 
chord. 

In a media-saturated world 
of unreachable actors and ex- 


aggerated personas, the Stoop — 
storytellers, perched above the * 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWWSTOOPSTORYTELLING.COM 
Nov. 5 for their second show at this prominent Baltimore venue, 





crowd under a single spotlight, 
candidly offer to the audience 
what much of today’s high- 
grossing entertainment cannot: 
A reminder that despite all the 
discrepancies of our world and 
all of the differences between 
people, we all experience stories 
in life worthy of telling, and we 
would all love a chance to share 
them and to be applauded for | 
our efforts, our failings and our 
hopes of things to come. 

This week’s show, which will 
be on Monday, Nov. 5 at Cen- 
terstage, begins at 7 p.m. with 
live music from Caleb Stine 
and the Brakemen. Purchasing 
advance tickets is encouraged, 
and they can be purchased on- 
line at http://www.stoopstorytell- 
ing.com. iene 








“Dana Covit 




















CAMPUS EVENTS 
Thursday, Nov. | 


12:10 p.m. — 1:15 p.m. Changing 
the Big Picture — Social Pro- 
grams and Policies that Shape 
Our Health 

This week’s seminar will be “It’s 
What’s for Dinner: 
Messages in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Commodity Advertis- 
ing,” with speaker Parke Wilde, 
associate Professor at the Fried- 
man School of Nutrition, Science 
and Policy at Tufts University. To 
hear Wilde's lecture, head to the 
Bloomberg building of Public 
Health in room 205. 


Friday, Nov. 2 


7:50 p.m. — 9:50 p.m. Free Ball- 
room Dancing and Lessons 
Head over to the ROTC on cam- 
pus for waltz, rumba and tango 
lessons in which beginners and 
advanced dancers alike are wel- 
come. Lessons are taught by Da- 
vid and Anne Greene on a regu- 
lar schedule. 


Nutrition, 
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10:30 a.m. Distinguished Lec- 
ture: Tim Sweeney, CEO of 
Epic Games 

The Department of Computer 
Science is proud to present a 
distinguished lecture (located in 
Shaffer 3) on “Programming, the 
Next Decade of CPUs and GPUs.” 
The speaker will be Tim Sweeney, 
CEO and Chief Architect at Epic 
Games (of Unreal Tournament 3 
fame). 


Saturday, Nov. 3 


6:30 p.m. Amnesty Internation- 
al presents The Exonerated 

In collaboration with the ACLU 
and the Newman Catholic Com- 
munity, Amnesty International 
will be showing the movie The 
Exonerated on Saturday, Nov. 
3 at 6:30 p.m. in Mergenthaler 
111. Sarah Klemm, from Mary- 
land Citizens Against State Ex- 
ecutions, will be speaking af- 
terwards. The movie is based on 
the true stories of six exonerated 
death row inmates. The cast in- 
cludes Danny Glover and Susan 
Sarandon. 


Sunday, Nov. 4 


5 p.m. — 7 p.m. “In Person and 
in Print: Viewing Ancient 
Sculpture in Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Rome” 

Jeffrey Collins, professor of 
17th- and 18th-century Art and 
Visual Culture at the Bard Grad- 
uate Center in New York gives 
this lecture that will continue 
through Nov. 14 in the Garden 
Room at the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. 


LOCAL EVENTS 
Friday, Nov. 2 


7 p.m. — 1:30 a.m. Northstock 
Music Festival 

The first annual Northstock Mu- 
sic Festival spotlights growing 
North Avenue arts community. 
with three Stages and 10 local 
bands at Joe Squared Pizza and 
Bar (133 W. North Ave.). Music 
also takes place at the Load of 
Fun Studios and Westnorth Stu- 
dio. For tickets, which are $15, 
visit http://www.brownpapertickets. 
com 


8 p.m. Keller Williams and the 
WMD’s 

Head to Ram’s Head Live! this 
Friday at 8 p.m. to catch singer, 
songwriter, guitarist and one- 
man-band, Keller Williams for 
$25 a ticket. The WMD’s feature 
Keith Moseley, Gibb Droll and 
Jeff Sipe For more information 
visit http://ramsheadlive.com. 


Saturday, Nov. 3 


Various Times. GBMC Nearly 
New Sale 

Held twice a year, the “Great- 
er Baltimore Medical Center’s 
Nearly New Sale” includes “gen- 
tly used” clothing, household 


‘items, books, records, electron- 


ics and more. The sale ends on 
Saturday, Nov. 3. The dates in- 
clude Thursdays from 4-8 p.m. 
and Saturdays from 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. GBMC is located at 6701 N. 
Charles St. 


~ with « 


9 p.m. Automatic at The Otto- 
bar; Action Painters 

This monthly indie-rock-elec- 
tropop dance party with DJs 
Matt Walter and Craig Boarman, 
plus live performance from Ac- 
tion Painters (an up-and-coming 
NYC-based band) will be at the 
Ottobar (2549 N. Howard Sts) this 
Saturday. The Action Painters 
‘(visit http://www.myspace.com/ac- 
tionpainters) go on at 10:30 p.m. 


Sunday, Nov. 4 


8 p.m. Porter Bastiste Stoltz 
After spending years, even de- 
cades, providing some of the 
greatest backline support New 
Orleans music has heard, the 
brilliant sidemen George Porter, 
Jr., Russell Batiste, Jr. and Brian 
Stoltz (who make up Porter Ba- 
tiste Stoltz) are ready for their 
close-up, and they’re coming to 
Baltimore’s 8x10. Visit http://www. 
the8x10.com for ticketing infor- 
mation. 


Monday, Nov. 5 


7 p.m. The Stoop Storytell- 
ing Series presents My Theme 
Song 

Seven Baltimore-area storytellers 
offer stories about the soundtracks 
to their lives. Come to Centerstage 
(700 N. Calvert St.) at 7 p.m. for 
cocktails and live music by Ca- 
leb Stine and the Brakemen. The 
storytellers will go on at 8 p.m, 
and tickets can be purchased in 
advance or at the door (The Stoop 
recommends in-advance tickets). 
Check out http://www.stoopstory- 
telling.com for ticketing informa- 
tion as well as a full listing of this 
show’s storytellers and those to 
come. 


Tuesday, Nov. 6 


6:30 p.m. Brett Dennen & Col- 
bie Caillat 
Performing at Ram’s Head Live! 


Dennen and Colbie Caillat are 
sure to put on a show of low-key, 
great music. Both relative new- 
comers, Dennen and Caillat are 
riding high after successes from 
their debut albums and singles. 
For tickets, which are $20, check 
out the Ram’s Head Live! Web 
site at http://ramsheadlive.com. 


Wednesday, Nov. 7 


7:30 p.m. - 10 p.m. Culture 
Shock 

This weekly forum for poets, 
singers, rappers and spoken word 
artists is held at the Tasti Pot, lo- 
cated at 1417-19 E. Fayette St. For 
artists who wish to perform, en- 
trance is $3. 





Got an event? 


Send details (time, location, 
short description) about fu- 
ture events to dana.covit@ 
jhunewsletter.com by the Mon- 
day before the next issue. 











COME CHECK OUT OUR 
NIGHTLY SPECIALS! 


“POWER HOUR 10:30-11:30 PM. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Throat Culture tries and succeeds at one-acts Taxlo ups usual revelry 


By JOHN KERNAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


“Student theater as a phrase 
often waved off by people with 
upturned noses. They think of 
poorly written plays performed 
by stolid actors. Colorful banners 
in the Breezeway are generally 
ignored. This is terribly unfortu- 
nate, since student productions 
are actually very ente rtaining. 

Throat Culture’s OTCoberfest 
is NO exception. This past week- 
end, the production company 
put on three hilarious, well-acted 
one-act plays. 

In the underbelly of Lev ering, 
Throat Culture took command of 
the Arellano Theater with their 
first attempt at one-acts. Senior, 
Bill Fuller, the TC president 
said, “Sketch is definitely our 
strength, and I like to think we 
do it very well, but we decided 
to do these one-acts as a way of 
mixing it up for the actors and 
writers.” 

First came “The Most Dan- 
gerous Game,” based rather 
loosely on the short story of the 
same name by Richard Connell. 
Throat Culture’s version was 
written by senior Chris Chuang 
and directed by sophomore Ger- 
rad Taylor. Junior Nikhil Rao 
starred as the maniacal, eye- 
patch-wearing master of the is- 
land. Brought by various levels 
of coercion and violence to the 
island, the ragtag bunch of vic- 
tims included a bickering cou- 
ple (sophomores Richard Zheng 
and Emily Daly), a homeless 
man (sophomore Brandon Stu- 
art), a “crazy” girl who works 
at the mall (Toni Del Sorbo) and 
a poor fellow who just wants 
the salad he was making when 
he was abducted (Chuang). The 
humor focused on the pan- 
icked, delirious interactions of 
the group while facing their im- 
minent demise as subjects of a 


The Contemporary Museum 


hunt. 

The play was hilarious and 
very well received by the audi- 
ence, Owing in no small part to 
the actors’ performances. Stuart 
captured perfectly the somehow 
almost-logical but still absurd 
reasoning of the stereotypical 
homeless man. Rao channeled 
Myers well with his portrayed of 
the villain who takes himself a 
little too seriously. The only flaw 
that detracted from the play was 
the inability for some actors to 
maintain a straight face in a few 
of the scenes. An issue for seri- 
ous actors, indeed, but we can 
hardly blame, for example, Daly 
when she could not suppress a 
smirk as Zheng made loudly ab- 
surd arguments two inches from 
her face. 

Next up was “Candy Canes,” 
written and directed by junior 
Oleg Shik. Sophomore Dave 


traces media in Broadcast 


By LAUREN LINKS 
For The News-Letter 


Today we are not outspoken. 
Not about broadcast television or 
radio, that is. Broadcast media is 
drifting from our youth. Instead, 
we bob to iPod tunes and watch 
films on our laptops. We’ve 
embraced the Internet with 
fingers outstretched, perhaps 
because we can navigate and 
control our interaction with it. 

There was a time, however, 
when people were not content 
with submitting to ideas because 
they were emitted to a grand 
audience; a time when people 
felt powerless in the face of 
its authority. Broadcast, at the 
Contemporary Museum (100 
W. Center St.) is an exhibit that 
explores how artists since the 
1960’s have responded to the 
flagrant authority of broadcast, 
have understood the nature of 
media’s power and intrusion, and 
how broadcast served as a venue 
for their own art. 

An exhibition of 13 pieces, 
with production dates ranging 
from 1972 to 2007, Broadcast pres- 
ents artists of different engage- 
ments with media. Included are 
artists Siebren Versteeg (2003) 
and Nam June Paik (late ’60's), 
whose manipulation of broadcast 





COURTESY OF HIMMELRICH PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Included i in Broadcast was a peepee? 1-watt radio station installed in the pall 


media undermines its authority. 


tion of a TV monitor that casts a 
loop of newscasters. Beneath the 
speaker, the closed captioning 
— streamed from blog entries 
— verbalizes intensely personal 
experiences and feelings, some 
quite Freudian. 

The juxtaposition undermines 
the speaker’s authority, remind- 


ing the onlooker of the humanity | 


and fallibility behind the media. 
Paik’s piece explores how film 
distortion of a Lyndon B. Johnson 


press conference can dehuman- | 


ize the actors. 


Other artists, including Chris | 


Burden (1970's) and Doug Hall, 
Chip Lord and Jody Procter (1980), 
are artists who insert themselves 
into media, paradoxically using 
media to present their work, which 
then seeks to question authority 
and the role of media. Bromden 
created his own commercials, and 
Hall, Lord and Procter infiltrate a 
news show, and collaborate to cre- 
ate their own absurdist cast. 

Also presented are seminal 
documentaries that are more 
focused on critiquing the gov- 
ernmental and commercial pow- 
ers that exploit through media. 
TVTV’s “Four More Years” is a 
“pioneering video collective” of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 














Santare and junior Bill Fuller 
starred as two roommates who, 
having nothing better to do, 
decide to take up cocaine. Liv- 
ing a sheltered life in Montana, 
they have no conception of the 
logistics of acquiring the stuff, 
so they decide they need “a lot” 
— their estimation of which 
is a pound. They call up their 
Adderall dealer, septuagenar- 
ian Candy (sophomore Anne 
Mumford) and request a pound 
of cocaine. Of course, their es- 
timation of the price is equally 
off — they have between them 
some $30 of cash and gift certifi- 
cates. Wikipedia saves the day 
and panics the friends when 
they discover the real nature 
and price of cocaine. 

The night ended with “Bi- 
centennial Blues,” written by 
senior Joe Micali and directed 
by Toni Del Sorbo. Micali him- 
self starred in the play about a 
“jumper” who is about to com- 
mit suicide on the eve of the 
1976 American bicentennial. 
The jumper muses with the 
audience about his imminent 
suicide, setting himself up for 
a dramatic end. The set up in- 
cludes a choreographed dance 


| number to a song about kill- 
Versteeg’s “CC” is an installa- | 


ing oneself, where Micali sang 
and played the guitar, eventu- 


|-ally accompanied by the entire 


Throat Culture cast. After the 
spectacle, Micali’s monologue is 


interrupted by another jumper 
(sophomore Eric Levitz). Micali 
notices that the newcomer is 
singing Micali’s song to himself, 
as if it were his own. When con- 
fronted, he denies any connec- 
tion. The two discuss their re- 
spective plans for ending their 
lives on that symbolic night, 
when they are again interrupt- 

ed by two lovers (senior Janice | 
Hayward and junior Pete Judge), 
one of whom has a proposal on 
his mind. Another guitar ap- | 
pears, and the paramour sings 
his proposal — to the tune of 
(and including some lines from) 
the original “Kill Myself” tune. 
The play more or less descends 
into absurdity from there, with 
Micali cracking silly suicide | 
jokes — “We weren't going to 
take the stairs’ — and the ap- 
pearance of a few more guitars. 





The play ended to enthusias- | 


tic applause and hooting. The 
crowd dispersed with the ener- 
gy that had rubbed off on them 
from the performers. Everyone 
seemed to be excited about some 
aspect of the plays, and was ea- 
ger to share their opinions with 
the crew. 

Student theater is a fun, cheap 
and enriching way to spend (or at 
least start) an evening. It is not a 
matter of coming out to support 
your friends, or theater in gen- 
eral. Come out to have a good 
time. 





After seeing every type of 
costume imaginable at Taxlo 
on Friday, I realized there were 
essentially three variations on 
the Halloween costume: girls 


| dressed as guys, guys dressed as 


girlsand girls I mistkenly thought 
were guys dressed as girls. 

For those who don’t know, 
Taxlo is a dance party hosted ev- 
ery week at Sonar. The DJs spin 
electronic and indie rock music, 
and the crowd is a total Baltimore 
hipster fest, which is either a hor- 
rifying night of posturing or a 
welcome relief from Hopkins, 
depending on which end of the 
spectrum that you fall on. This 


| week was Halloween, so whether 
| you wanted to be horrified by the 
ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY ASSISTANT | 
Actors Daly and Stuart prepare for an extramarital kiss while scorned husband, played by Richard Zheng, reacts with disbelief. 


culture or to get insanely drunk 
and party the night away, Taxlo 
was a great way to spend an eve- 
ning away from the legions of 


| costumed drunk girls trekking 


from frat party to frat party at 
Hopkins. 

This is not to say that the 
crowd at Taxlo was not costumed 
or inebriated beyond belief. My 
friends and I arrived around 


| midnight to catch the last few DJ 


sets and we quickly realized two 
things: We were neither drunk 
enough nor dressed ridiculously 
enough to blend in for Hallow- 
een night at Taxlo. This was an 
extremely pleasant surprise, as 
it had been pouring rain since 
eight in the morning and the 


| city was basically flooded. I had 
| expected a fairly empty Sonar, 


predicting that few in Baltimore 
would brave the ugly weather for 
a weekly dance party, but it was 
obviously not just any weekly 
dance party. It was a Halloween 
party, and people had spent too 
much money on their costumes 
to. forgo a precious Halloween 
night. 

And they dressed up in full 
force. Beyond the standard le- 
gions of Playboy Bunnies, sexy 
kittens and men in drag were 
a wide variety of creative cos- 
tumes getting progressively de- 
stroyed as the night went on. I 
saw a girl in a full cop uniform 
handcuffing every guy she saw, a 
terrifying grim reaper dressed in 
a black cloak with blood spurting 
out of his mask and, my favorite 


lor annual Halloween fete 


| By AIDAN RENAGHAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


of all, a giant black girl dressed 
in a full Victorian dress whose 
giant white wig grew so cumber- 
some that she had taken it off and 
was waving it like crazy. 

Taxlo always brings special 
guest DJs to supplement the 
talented regular crew, and this 
Halloween was no exception. The 
first was Muscles, a DJ and vocalist 
from Australia who specializes in 
ambient dance tracks to get the 
crowd jumping. The second was 
DJ Blaqstarr. Blaqstarr is a staple 
in the Baltimore club scene and 
was recently signed to Diplo’s 
label Mad Decent, releasing the 
Supastarr EP and producing a few 
tracks on the new M.LA. album. 

[ entered the club in the 
middle of Muscles’s set, and it 
was a sight to behold. The small 
brown-haired Aussie was in 
the middle of the stage in front 
of a microphone and keyboard 
screaming “Peace, Love, Ecstasy” 
to a floor full of dancers singing 
along to songs they had obviously 
never heard of before. The music 
was reminiscent of a European 
techno club, giving sonic blasts of 
energy to get the crowd raving. 
Muscles seemed to be enjoying 
himself, feeding off the crowd’s 
energy to deliver pumped up 
and over-the-top electronica that 
did not disappoint 

The DJs were making swift 
changes that night and Muscles 
slipped quickly offstage and relin- 
quished the reigns to an interim 
DJ while the screen was set up for 
Blaqstarr. Nobody noticed and the 
dancing continued as if a head- 
liner was still playing. These kids 
weren't about to stop for anything. 
It was just that kind of night. 

Suddenly the familiar 

Baltimore club sound of screams 
and gunshots filled the air as 
the giant screen on stage turned 
on to illuminate the entrance 
of DJ Blaqstarr. He wasted no 
time getting into it, immediately 
playing club favorites “Tote 
It” and “Superstarr.” He even 
brought friend MC Rye Rye 
onstage in the middle of his set to 
deliver an insane live rendition 
of “Shake It to the Ground.” Iam 
always impressed when listening 
to club tracks at home that people 
can rhyme at hypersonic speed, 
and to watch an MC do it outside 
the safety of a studio to a full 
floor was a sight to behold. 





New Pornographers celebrate new album at 9:30 Club 


By SARAH ADDISON 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Last Saturday at the 9:30 
Club in Washington, D.C. the 
New Pornographers, along with 


| opening acts Benjy Ferree and 


Emma Pollack, performed a sold- 
out show for a crowd of about 
1,200. Even if attending the concert 
meant foregoing all the campus 
parties thrown on the Saturday 
before Halloween, it was totally 
worth it. 

Benjy Ferree, hailing from 
Prince George’s County, Md,, 
just outside of D.C., started off 
the show with a country, folk 
and rock sound. The use of typi- 
cal instruments — guitar, bass 
and drums — along withless tra- 
ditional instruments — like the 
harmonica and the cello — made 
for an interesting combination. 
Unfortunately their music left 
the crowd anticipating the next 
act. 

All the way from Glasgow, 
Scotland, Emma Pollack and 
her bandmates performed next 
and did not disappoint. Emma 
played the lead guitar and was 
the sole vocalist, while she had a 
drummer, bass guitarist and key- 
boardist behind her. Her songs 
were catchy with pensive lyrics 
that were at times reminiscent of 
a gentler Alanis Morissette. Her 
set lasted a little over 40 minutes 
and could be considered light 
rock, with ballad-esque melodi- 
ous songs that are similar to Van- 
essa Carlton or Nelly Furtado. 
Yet, at the same time she had her 
own pleasant, distinct sound that 
came across when she sang, as 
well as when she interacted with 
audience. Throughout her per- 


formance, she seemed delighted 


to be on stage, especially when 
she made an endearing shout out 
to all her fans in Glasgow, who 


might be listen- 
ing at 3 a.m. their 
time. Proving 
that she is a new 
artist on the rise, 
Emma Pollack ef- 
fectively pumped 
up the audience 
for the main 
event, the New 
Pornographers. 
In celebration 
of the success of 
their three pre- 
vious albums 
and their new- 
est release, Chal- 
lengers, the New 
Pornographers 
put on amazing 
show. Deriving 
their name from 
televangelist 
Jimmy Swaggart, 
who described 
modern music as 
“the new pornog- 
raphy,” the New 
Pornographers 
attest that maybe 





bad thing. 

The band’s captivating indie 
pop style is achieved through a 
group effort with the indispens- 
able contributions of lead singer 
Neko Case, as well as singer 
Kathryn Calder, bass guitarist 
and keyboardist John Collins, 
drummer Kurt Dahle, their other 
keyboardist Blaine Thurier, and 
guitarist and keyboardist Todd 
Fancey. 

Throughout their set, the New 
Pornographers played a mixture 
of old and new songs, which 
showcased their catchy, upbeat 
tunes and poetic yet nearly non- 
sensical lyrics. However, the foun- 


dation of the New Pornographers’ 


original style is their experimen- 


tation with combining many di- 





COURTESY HTTP;// WWWPUBLICBROA DCASTING.CA 
that is not such a_ The members of the New Pornographers assembled Saturday to a packed 9:30 club in Washington D.C. 


verse sounding instruments and 
vocalists. 

In addition to playing songs 
from their newest album, they in- 
cluded old favorites from Electric 
Version and Mass Romantic. 

The New Pornographers 
played an unforgettable show, 
not just because their song qual- 
ity and selection was so good, 
but also because the individual 
performers were so interesting 
to watch. Before playing “Jackie,” 
Dan was lost somewhere back- 
stage, probably due to over-con- 
sumption of beer, and the rest of 
the band members called out to 
him fora couple of minutes before 
he rejoined them on stage. Mean- 
while Kurt, who also imbibed 


quite a bit of alcohol on-stage, en- 
tertained the audience by mak- 


ing weird faces that strangely 


resembled Sméagol from Lord of 
the Rings, and flipping his drum- 
sticks up in the air in the midst 
of nearly every song. Kurt also 
helped out with vocals and with 
maracas shaped like an apple 
during Emma Pollack’s set, and 
in general there was a borrowing 
of the other band members’ tal- 
ents for several songs throughout 
the evening. 

The concert was thrilling to 
experience live, but if you missed — 
out, all you have to do is check — 
out littp://www.npr.org, where you 
can listen to all three bands’ aie 
performances. | 


~ 





By LAUREN LINKS 


For The New s-Letter 


Into the Wild covers the incred- 
ible, true story of Christopher 
McCandless (Emile Hirsch) as he 
journeys to Alaska to break from 
societal constraints and find him- 
self. Along the way, Chris chang- 
es his name, meets some interest- 
ing characters and discovers the 
happiness in a nomadic lifestyle. 

The movie begins with Chris 
heading for Alaska, showing the 
audience his letters as he went. 
He finally arrives and finds an 
abandoned bus in which he lives 
for the remainder of the movie. 

Then the flashbacks begin. 
First, Chris graduates from Em- 
ory University, telling his par- 
ents that his grades are good 
enough to get him into Harvard 
Law. Even this early, it is appar- 
ent that this is a dysfunctional 
family, which is the main reason 
Chris leaves. While continuously 
returning to scenes in the “magic 
bus,” as Chris called it, the movie 
continues to tell the tale of one 
stubborn but good-hearted kid 
trying to find himself. 

This movie is certainly enter- 
taining. It was humorous at times 
and serious at others. There were 
scenes where he climbed moun- 
tains, canoed 


Emile Hirsch captures the audience in his portrayal of 


Ron Franz (Hal Holbrook), even 
begs Chris to let him adopt him. 
The part of the story with the ag- 
ing Ron Franz was touching and 

tied everything together. 
Carine McCandless (Jena 
Malone), the 





down the Colo- 
rado River to 
Mexico, almost 
drowned in 
an icy stream, 
hunted for food 


and much more. Gay Harden 

Therefore, in- || Director: Sean Penn 

stead of con- A A 140 mins 

stantly preach- be 
ing his ideas (he pee at: Muvico Egyptian 
tells the other 





characters what {L__ 


Starring: Emile Hirsch, Marcia 





sister of the pro- 


tagonist, nar- 
rates the movie, 
but the story 


isn’t about her, 
and that is al- 
Ways apparent. 
She is left in 
the dark about 
all of Chris’ 
adventures, as 
are his parents 
(William Hurt 








he believes from 
time to time but never preaches), 
he lets his actions speak. 

Chris is a good protagonist 
— he is smart, adventurous and 
in no way predictable. But he isn’t 
the only interesting character. As 
Chris journeys from his rebirth to 
hisadulthood, he meets others who 
all truly cared for this runaway 
and who also tried to convince 
him that he shouldn't complete his 
journey. One of these characters, 


and Marcia Gay 
Harden), but she continues to 
provide insight into why Chris 
set out on this incredibly foolish 
and dangerous journey. 
However, the more she nar- 
rates, the more the viewer sees 
that it’s really Chris talking. Ev- 
erything he does, every person 
he meets and every step of his 
journey is leading toward his self 
discovery. When he burns and 
donates all his money and rips 
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Hirsch leaves all and ventures Into the Wild 
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a young man ready to give up everything in search of personal revelation. 


up all his identification, he is, in 
a sense, being reborn. Then, he 
goes through his childhood again 
with Rainey and Jan (Brian Dier- 
ker and Catherine Keener). He 
works on a farm for Wayne West- 
erberg (Vince Vaughn) and then 
illegally canoes to Mexico. He 
goes through adolescence again 
with Tracy (Kristen Stewart) be- 
fore finally reaching Alaska. 
This movie was adapted by 
Sean Penn from the best-sell- 
ing book of the same title by 
Jon Krakauer. The usual ques- 
tions about this movie concern 
Chris: Was he a crazy idealist 
who didn’t know how to sur- 
vive in the wild or an innocent 
young hero who just wanted to 
find the truth that was missing 
from his life? While it’s easy to 
see that this young man made 
many poor choices, like never 
attempting to contact his family 
during his two-year journey, it’s 
also apparent that he is a very in- 
telligent individual with a lot of 
insight into life in general and a 
good heart. He touches the life of 
each person he meets, although 
he may seem cruel and unforgiv- 
ing when it comes to them most 
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of the time. In the end, it is up | 
to the viewer to decide whether 
Christopher McCandless was a 
hero or a fool. 

Into the Wild was entertain- 
ing throughout: The acting was | 
Superb, the scenery was gor- 
geous, the story was intriguing 
and the characters were timeless. 
At times, the movie is dizzying 
— there are many scenes with 
Chris standing on top of a moun- 
tain as the camera circles around 
him. Also at times the flashbacks | 
can be confusing, but in general 
they are good transitions that tell 
the story well. While the char- 
acters are all very vivid, some 
are certainly unique and a little | 
strange, but each serves his or 
her purpose. Overall, regard- | 
less of whether you agree with | 
Chris’ rash decisions and _phi- 
losophies on life, Into the Wild is 
still enjoyable. There are several 
paramount moments that make | 
you feel small and insignificant | 
compared with the huge Alas- 
kan terrain, and there are other 
moments that make you feel 
complete when you realize that 
Chris won't stop until he reaches 
Alaska. 





Antigone sours with oddities despite talented chorus — 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


To see what the Baltimore 
Shakespeare Festival’s present 
production of Bertolt Brecht’s 
Antigone is driving at, it is almost 
obligatory to work through a 
maze of temporal displacements. 
The canonical status of Sophocles’ 
fifth-century B.C. drama didn't 
prevent Brecht from producing an 
adaptation of the Greek tragedy 
in 1948. His version reaches the 
Festival’s audience in a 1967 trans- 
lation by Judith Malina, which re- 
turning BSF director Raine Bode 
has in turn fitted with costumes 
and scenery meant to recall the’ 
Balkan conflicts of the 1990s. Still, 
a play preoccupied with the spoils 
of conquest and the dangers of 
obedience can’t help evoking the 
war currently raging in Iraq. In 
all likelihood, as the latest entry 
in the Festival’s current “Season 
of Defiance,” Brecht’s state-and- 
society tragedy may have been 
intended to do precisely that. 


Martin (Kreon}, Demuth (Antigone), Plants (Ch 





It turns out that organizing 
something by Brecht is a fairly 
effective way to tap into the zeit- 
geist. A summer 2005 staging of 
the playwright’s Life of Galileo at 
the Shakespeare Theater of New 
Jersey, for instance, coincided 
nicely with the year’s debates over 
intelligent design — which, like 
that script itself, pitted cultural 
creed against hard scientific fact. 
But an odd sense of timeliness 
can't always hide the flaws in Bre- 
cht’s playwriting. Characters like 
his Antigone — at once transpar- 
ent and eloquent — reward their 
spectators with knockout deliver- 
ies, though they also invite pas- 
sages of glaring awkwardness. 
Bode seems deeply appreciative 
of the chosen script. Perhaps that’s 
why this Antigone can’t help reach- 
ing Brecht’s dramatic highs along 
with a few embarrassing lows. 

As the drama opens, the trials, 
horrors and losses of war remain 
fresh in the memory of Antigone 
(Christine Demuth), a Theban 
maiden who has lost her two 
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orus Leader) and Benoit (Messenger Chorus) in Antigone. 


brothers, Eteocles and Polyneices. 
The body of the treasonous Poly- 
neices is to be left to the vultures 
as a warning to potential malcon- 
tents. Though this edict is brutally 
enforced by King Kreon (Stephen 
Patrick Martin), neither his threats 
nor the pleadings of Antigone’s 
sister Ismene (Tara Bradway) de- 
ter the heroine from attempting 
her reviled sibling’s last rites. 

Once Antigone falls into Kre- 
on’s power, not even her engage- 
ment to the ruler’s son Hamon 
(Owen Scott) can stave off her mar- 
tyrdom. By the time the first act 
is over, Demuth’s strong though 
sympathetic protagonist has tak- 
en a backseat to Martin’s vision of 
monstrous officialdom. And this, 
as indicated in dramaturg Tony 
Tsendeas’ production notes, is the 
main point of difference between 
the ethically-ambiguous Athenian 
original and Brecht’s re-concep- 
tion. But even if Demuth’s solid 
portrayal of Antigone, perhaps by 
default, earns easy moral admira- 
tion, Martin’s masterfully vicious 
performance 
makes a much 
stronger claim on 
the viewer's fasci- 
nation. 

Martin knows 
that making 
Kreon openly 
human —_ would 
have _ backfired. 
The occasional 
naturalism that 
accompanies his 
character’s wrath 
never under- 
mines the more 
extreme moments 
in Kreon’s story. 
These moments 
are given 
ditional 
by the show's 
outstanding _ if 
intrusive Greek 
chorus (featuring 
Jen Plants, Noah 
Schechter, Molly 
Moores and John 
Benoit), along 
with BSF artistic 
director James 
Kinstle’s glib 
turn as the blind 


weight 





_ ad-. 


prophet Tiresias. Since Brecht’s | 
classicizing impulses do not allow | 
genuine onstage chemistry, these | 
actors use largely declamatory de- 
liveries that, here, run beautifully. 

The production is loaded with 
scenery, staging and interpretive 
sequences that heighten its atmo- 
sphere of confrontation but that, | 
artistically, range from powerful 
to regrettable. Scenic designer | 
Kimberley Lynne has disguised 
the BSF’s Elizabethan stage as 
a ruined building. With gaping 
portals and a_half-dismantled 
car, the background generates a 
world marred by destruction and 
anticipating further upheaval. 
Bode’s prologue is an attempt at 
creating a similar atmosphere — 
complete with pantomime, a pair 
of puppets and an offstage read- 
ing by actresses Zola Barnes and 
Ella Gensheimer (who, from the 
sound of it, both seem to be chil- 
dren). Surreal spectacles like this 
might have worked in the Festi- 
val’s outdoor showing of Macbeth 
this summer. Still, while that pro- 
duction shifted rapidly from odd- 
ity to oddity, this fall’s Antigone 
dwells on strange touches until 
they sour. 

However, there are moments 
when the Festival’s cast tempts 
one to disregard such bizarre 
maneuvers. The chorus’ late ad- 
dressesare absolutely astound- 
ing. Such a sequence is the apo- 
theosis of the theatricality that 
informs Brecht’s script and filters 
into the bulk of the production 
— a transformation of bombast 
and extensive narrative into 
something tangible, moving and 
nearly terrifying. 

Ultimately, Bode’s actors play 
Brecht’s characters with all the 
ideological obviousness and 
monomania that they warrant. 
This doesn’t nullify the show’s 
more aggravating strategies. Yet 
it is a way of revealing the struc- 
tural control and savage flourish- 
es that, in the absence of Sopho- 





cles’ dialectical complexities, are 
the main assets of Brecht’s latter- 
day Antigone. 

Antigone will play at the Baltimore 


Shakespeare Festival through Nov. 11. 


Visit www.baltimoreshakespeare.org 


for more information. 





New Vibrations 


Make Sure They 
See My Face 
Kenna 
Interscope 


Records 
Oct. 16, 2007 


Kenna’s sophomore effort, 
Make Sure They See My Face, is 


| another example of ahead-of-its- 


time dance-rock. Unfortunately 
in this case, “dance-rock” means 
it isn’t quite floor-shaking enough 
to dominate the clubs and not 
mainstream enough to hear on a 
rock radio station 

Co-produced by one of the 
Neptunes, the album brings ele- 
ments of hip-hop into the mix, 
combines them with mainstream 
hooks and beats, and finishes it 
off with enough variation to sat- 
isfy audiophiles. The result is a 
deep, interesting, but still catchy 
and commercial album. 

The record starts out with 
“Daylight,” filled with up-bend- 
ing guitars and a steady, catchy 
beat. It is a fitting beginning to an 
album that manages to invoke an 
emotional reaction in the listener 
in nearly every song. 

Next up, on “Out of Control,” 
Kenna proves himself early on as 
able to match his voice well with 
the music he is making, even if 
his voice isn’t exactly opera-qual- 
ity. The hopping beat comple- 
ments well Kenna’s enthusiastic, 
impassioned vocals. 

“Loose Wires” mixes Carib- 
bean and hip-hop influence with 
tripping electronic scales. 

While this seems odd, the jux- 
taposition feels completely natu- 
ral within the song, resulting in 
a standout single — a theme on 
this consistently impressive al- 
bum. 

“Say Goodbye to Love” brings 
out a dance-worthy beat — es- 
pecially suitable for solo living 






) room dancing => thabis themes 
commercially viable trac { 


is soon topped, however, by the 
stunningly grabbing “Sun Red 
Sky Blue.” 

This track begins with Kenna’s 
vocals over a guitar that dances 
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underappreciated albums of 
year. Any self-respecting audio- 
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around the emerging beat. Fi- 
nally, the chorus suddenly swells 
into life, with a hook that will 
melt even the most stony hipster’s 
heart. The emotion invoked can 
be compared to the first couple 
of times one hears U2’s “Beauti- 
ful Day.” “Sun Red Sky Blue” 
alone justifies giving this album 
a listen. 

Not content to stop here, how- 
ever, Kenna continues to sonically 
pleasure us. 

Kenna takes it down a notch 
for the smoother “Baptized in 
Blacklight,” a calming, rhyth- 
mic ebb and flow reminiscent 
of David Bowie. These last two 
‘80’s-pop references are no coin- 
cidence. When asked about his 
influences, Kenna is quick to give 
Bowie and U2 top honors. 

We continue on without our 
dance beats through “Static,” 
which introduces a soft piano to 
back up Kenna’s vocals. While 
pleasing, it doesn’t quite have 
that certain oomph, however. 

After a similarly soft “Phan- 
tom Always,” Kenna kicks it back 
up with the rocking “Face the 
Gun/Good Luck.” Powerful, al- 
most yelling vocals stand in front 
of an overdriven guitar, making 
for perhaps the hardest song on 
the album. 

“Better Wise Up” inexplica- 
bly reminded me of Radiohead, 
smoothly transitioning into the 
closers “Be Still’ and “Wide 
Awake,” which channel a bit of 
Postal Service, with swelling 
synth sounds and whispering 
vocals, but without quite as much 
overproduction. 
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the 
phile should give it a shot. 


— John Kernan 





Load Blown 
Black Dice 

Paw Tracks 
Oct-23 72007= 


First, a warning: If you think 
you're pushing the indie/experi- 
mental envelope when you listen 
to Bloc Party or Postal Service, 
Black Dice is not for you. While 
not technically a “noise” band, 
Black Dice strays far enough from 
the commercial road that many 
listeners used to the musical 
stylings of Sir Justin Timberlake 
will perhaps think their iPods 
are malfunctioning, playing this 
new track backwards or repeat- 
ing the first two or three seconds 
indefinitely. 

Whatever you choose to call it 
— noise, industrialism, intelligent 
dance music — Load Blown’s mu- 
sic feels like something you might 
hear on a late-night college radio 
station, something to chill to at 2 
a.m., or something to get your toes 
tapping a bit while simultaneously 
doing a bit of mind-blowing. 

Load Blown is actually more a 
collection of some previously-re- 
leased singles and an EP than a 
cohesive album of its own. How- 
ever, the tracks do manage to 
stick together despite their tem- 
poral differences. 

For example, the opener, “Ko- 
komo,” is dominated by a repeti- 
tive, driven lick that alternates 
between deep bass and bobbing 
synth effect. 

“Roll Up” exhibits an inter- 
esting aural idea — a syncopat- 
ed tapper that is obstructed by 
plenty of static. Unfortunately it 
ends up being mostly just that: 
noise. ; 

The tribal, woody-sounding 
beat on “Gore” it cool enough as 
it is — but then the song is aug- 
mented by a synth melody that 

really brings the track out on the 
album. ; 

“Bottom Feeder” starts out 
with a painfully cacophonous 
grinding of metal, which turns 
into a interesting undulating 
phrase, but too late to save itself 
from the scathing intro. 











“Scavenger” takes some of 
the industrial static of previous 
tracks and attempts to weave it 


' into something resembling a mu- 


sical beat, to some varying suc- 
cess. Unfortunately the grinding 
is still a bit overplayed and tends 
to be distracting. 

A few good musical ideas 
come together to form a surpris- 
ingly listenable “Drool,” with a 
dabla-inspired percussion that is 
fronted by a synth flute, togeth- 
er making for a cool, space-out 
trance track. 

The fun ethnic percussion 
continues on “Toka Toka,” the 
title appropriately reflecting a 
Polynesian feel. 

While I was hoping for some 
“The Good, the Bad and the 
Ugly” influences on “Cowboy 
Soundcheck,” instead we have a 
supremely spacey, slow track that 
doesn’t go in any real direction. 

The final two tracks, “Banan- 
as” and “Manoman,” remind me 
of what my subconscious might 
come up with for a bad and a 
good trip on acid, respectively. 

“Bananas” had odd synth ef- 
fects and some reversed, layered 
voices without any real, cohesive 
beat, making for a nightmarish 
track, while “Manonman” man- 
aged to use the same odd-sound- 
ing vocal effects but added a 


psychedelic beat and interesting 


melodic back sounds. 


For the adventurous, Load 
Blown could be an interesting 


introduction to industrial or 
“noise” music. For those who like 


music to have consistent form 


and be free of grinding, shriek- 


ing metal sounds, the album ‘ 
might be something to avoid. 


— John Kernan i waa 
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\and0 hosts night of spoken word 


By CLAIRE CRAVERO 
For The News-Letter 

Easily swinging the 
stand with him, 
Chris August smoothly dropped 
his voice an octave and crooned 
into the microphone. His love 
affair with slam poetry began 
here, in the basement of XandO. 
His passion is still potent five 
years later as he hosted the 
“Dead Poets Slam” Monday night 
in front of a 20-person crowd. 
For Chris, “hosting” the slam 
is much more than an MC gig. 
His role is to draw people in, to 
“give context” for the poetry that 
night and to give a framework for 
people to stand up and slam in. 

“You fit into me/like a hook 
in an eye/a fish hook/an open 
eye,” Nicole's grin completed 
the 16-word poem by Margaret 
Atwood. Chris strutted back 
to the stage with commanding 
energy, snatched the microphone, 
pleaded for more applause and 
announced the next poet. The 
open mic component of the night 
was an eclectic mix, from Sylvia 
Plath to free-form original poetry. 
Alex concluded the open mic with 
one of his own poems. He leaned 
in for the final lines, his volume 
slightly higher. The last words 
echoed in the basement of XandO, 
“...plagued by the question: to 
watch Fox News and laugh, or 
to listen to Bill Maher and cry.” 
Snaps, claps, smiles and muttered 
responses ended the open mic as 
the perpetually animated Chris 
announced the featured artist of 
the night. 

A hefty man with an orange 
bandana pulled tightly over his 
baldhead grabbed themicrophone. 
This used to be Robert Ceriani 
who worked in a steel mill where 
priorities were “Football. Cars. 
Women. In that order.” Making 
blatant and direct eye contact, he 
quickened the pace of his words. 
He swayed with the pulse of his 
story, evolving it into a third- 
person narrative. He chanted the 
epic poem of his past. This steel 
worker with a poet’s soul quit his 
job to become Rob C: Poet. 

Rob C has been living out of 


microphone 
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his for two 
months. Poetry on 
the Gulf of Mexico 
as the sun 


and 


car 


rises, 
long nights 
spent on cold park 
benches: This is his 
version of being on 
tour. Rob beamed 
with pride as he 
described the con- 
fused police that 
found him sleep- 
ing in the park and 
searched his car, 
only to find piles 
of dirty clothes 
next to thick pam- 
phlets and record- 
ings of his poetry. 

Once Rob C 
starts, he almost 
never comes up 
for air. His poems 
undulate from 
vast imagery and 
heavy metaphors 
to snapshot mo- 
ments from “sit- 
ting jaded on jag- 
ged mountains,” to “that place 
in the dreams of goldfish.” Rob’s 
second poem reflected on dream- 
ing, “where the only sin is when 
you stop laughing, and the only 
sadness is when I wake.” His 
setlist juxtaposed abstract poems 
against specific personal ones. At 
one point, he crossed his arms 
against his chest and, looking up 
at the ceiling, called out to his 
unborn child aborted by his first 
wife. Another poem is a plea to a 
friend returned from Iraq. Rob C 
described “Mickey’s” symptoms 
in the throes of severe post-trau- 
matic stress. He begged his friend 
to understand how much he is 
loved, even when suffering. Rob 
weaved pleas from friends and 
family with the images of Mick- 
ey shooting holes in his Sony TV 
after a commercial for a military 
video game. This ex-steel worker- 
turned-nomadic poet hit every 
poem in his set with fever and 
contagious energy. 

In his final poem of the night, 
Rob explained his passion for art: 
“And if you look in a sky and hear 
your name sung through shad- 
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ows/feel comfort and peace for | 
am with you, holding your hands 
through pre-scribed lands/and 
kissing your face in the chaos of 
it all. For lam poetry and we have 
just begun.” Chris bounded to the 
stage again, but there was no need 
to beg for applause. Even with the 
small crowd, the basement of Xan- 
dO pulsed with praise for Rob C. 
After Rob took a seat at the 
back of the basement, the slam 
competition began with Megan 
Kile who read a poem by Francis 
Pange. Megan is a student from 
the North Harford area who at- 
tends these Monday night gath- 
erings for the sheer love of slam 
poetry. Tonight, in honor of Hal- 
loween, she slammed her dead 
poet’s words in costume, complete 
with an elaborate Mardi Gras 
mask. Later in the line up of slam- 
competitors, Dave approached the 
mic and slammed dressed as Ed- 
ward Scissorhands. His poem was 
a fallen soldier’s dedication to his 
wife. Dave, better known as Gran- 
ma, began Slamicide in 2000 when 
he asked the owners if they could 
have slam poetry in the basement 
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Rob C took the mic, and ignored it, as the featured performer at Monday's poetry slam and open mic. 


of XandO. Monday nights now 
serve as a cultivation of slam-tal- | 
ent and a practice arena for the 
Baltimore slam poetry team. This 
year the Baltimore team will com- | 
pete in the national championship 
in Madison, Wisc. 

After the judges awarded 
points, Twain Duley took home 
the Dead Poets Slam prize in the 
form of a $20 bill for his perfor- 
mance of “Dark Prophecy” by 
Etheridge Knight. After the ap- 
plause, Twain hands Rob C the 20 
dollar bill in exchange for some 
of his books and a CD. 

It took a flickering of the lights | 
from upstairs to finally rouse the | 
remaining loquacious crowd to | 
leave. Janna Tanner, Chris’s co- 
host, laughed as she described 
how they have had to finish the 
slams outside in front of the 
Homewood apartments when 
XandO kicks them out after clos- 
ing. This is what a Monday night | 
in the basement of XandO is like 
for only a $5 cover fee. Free to sit 
and listen or stand up and slam, 
everyone is invited to share in 
the art of Slamicide. 





Broadcast provokes thought 
despite dirty, poor display 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
the early ‘70's that candidly pres- 
ents the Nixon campaign at the 
Republican Convention. Another 
collaborative effort, “Frequency 
Allocations,” is a powerful, un- 
ostentatious presentation of the 
power of media conglomerates. 
The communication of its visual 
representation — the juxtaposi- 
tion of lists, and the buildings 
and clouds — is capturing. 

Other artists include: Dara 
Birnbaum (1994), Gregory Green 
(2007), Christian Jankowski 


| (1999), Inigo Manlando-Ovalle 


(2001), Antoni Muntadas (1977), 


| neurolransmitter (artist collec- 


tive 2005) and TVTV/Top Val- 
ue Television (artist-collective 
1972). 

The strength of the exhibit is 
its variety of media. While the- 
matically focused on media, the 
variety of methods of engage- 
ment is impressive. Included, as 
mentioned, are screened docu- 
mentaries and installations of 
manipulated broadcasts. Ad- 
ditionally, however, there are a 
chromogenic print, a sculpture 
constructed of technical broad- 
cast material wires, nails, 
radio transmitter — and two in- 
teractive installations — one of a 
pirate radio station and another 
that mixes a classroom with tele- 
vision viewing. 

While the pieces of the ex- 
hibit are wholly impressive and 
successful in inducing critical 
thought, the presentation of the 


| works leaves something to be de- 


sired. It seems that the accessible 
space for the Contemporary Mu- 
seum is quite limited. The exhibi- 


| tion begins on the upstairs floor 


where the space has clearly not 
been fashioned for a gallery. It 
is something of a dirty-carpeted 
meeting place. This has no effect 
on the documentary screenings, 
which are held in dark rooms. 
But of the other pieces, one of 


| the strongest (“The Last Ten Min- 


utes”) and the pirate radio station 


seem to be thrown in last minute. 


| They lack the spatial framing (703) 637-6789. 


that would psychologically lend 
them more importance and at- 
tention. The latter half of the ex- 
hibit, however, is fashioned in a 
beautiful gallery space on street 
level. 

There are also complaints 
against the curator’s descriptions 
of the artists’ pieces. While they 
are certainly necessary as mark- 
ers, the ones for this exhibit pro- 
vide suggestions for how to in- 
terpret the piece. There are many 
readings outside of the suggested, 
the latter being unsophisticated 
and misguiding. 

A new feature of the museum, 
and one worth commenting on 
in light of this themed exhibi- 
tion, are guided cell phone tours, 
which can be accessed in the mu- 
seum or at home. While a few 
of the commentaries do provide 
more information than the im- 
perfect labels, such as an artist's 
description of the creative pro- 
cess, they add, regrettably, very 
little to one’s understanding of 
the pieces. It’s more of a hassle. 
What seems so provocative about 
this inclusion is that, in itself, it 
is an assertion of the authority of 
media or oral presentation — the 
very thing that the artists seem 
to be resisting. Perhaps this was 
included as another piece, but it 
seems more of a superfluous and 
thoughtless buy-in to technology 
as the venue by which we may 
connect to that which is, obvi- 
ously, standing right before us. 

Despite the overabundant ac- 
cess to curatorial explanations 
that are less than interesting and 
the limited spaces of the muse- 
um, the exhibit is not one to miss. 
The artists are provocative think- 
ers who offer an array of unique 
guides for critiquing cultural 
norms of communication, the 
power and role of authority, and 
how insertion and manipulation 
of broadcast empowers the art- 
ists’ messages. The exhibit will 
be running until Nov. 18. And if 
you are perversely curious, the 

guided tour can be reached at 
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Treatment-resistant bacteria appears across U.S. Bacterium digests complex 


Methicillin-resistant Staph, aureus can be acquired in community; national survey shows highest infection rates in Baltimore 


By BARBARA HA 
News-Letter Staff W riter 

Methicillin-resistant — Staphy- 

lococcus aureus, also known as 
MRSA, is an increasingly wide- 
spread public health threat, 
with reports surfacing over the 
last few weeks of outbreaks in a 
several communities, including 
schools. 

MRSA is a “superbug,” a mu- 
tant form of a bacterium normal- 
ly found on the skin and other 
soft tissues. Overuse of penicillin 
and other antibiotics has created 
resistant strains of the bacterium 
that are difficult to treat with 
conventional therapies. 

MRSA used to be found almost 
exclusively in hospitals, where 
frequent use of high doses of an- 
tibiotics easily breeds resistant 
strains. But it has recently been 
seen as a community-acquired 
infection in an alarming number 
of cases. 

Instead of becoming infected 
during a lengthy stay as a hos- 
pital inpatient, more and more 
people are showing up in emer- 
gency rooms having acquired the 
infection at school, work, nursing 
homes and other places of social 
congregation. 

In a recent study by a group 
of researchers from several in- 
stitutions, including the Hop- 
kins Bloomberg School of Public 
Health, nine communities across 
the United States were observed 
and used to produce an estimate 
of the effects of MRSA in Amer- 
ica as a whole. Of the nine, Balti- 
more City had the greatest rate of 
MRSA infections. 

The researchers argue that ac- 
cumulation of this type of data 
will aid the United States in 
preventing and controlling the 
spread of MRSA. The results ap- 
pear in the Oct. 17 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

The study was undertaken as 
part of the Active Bacterial Core 
surveillance system (ABCs), a 
program of the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention. 
ABCs conducted surveillance for 
MRSA infections in nine cities 
located in Connecticut; Atlanta, 
Ga.; San Francisco, Calif.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Portland, Ore.; Mon- 
roe County, N.Y.; Baltimore City, 
Md.; Davidson County, Tenn.; 
and Ramsey County, Minn. 

The total population observed 





JHU experts argue jor rotavirus vaccination 


By AYESHA AFZAL 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The second-leading global 
cause of death for children un- 
der five is diarrhea-related dis- 
ease. In such cases, children lose 
such large quantities of salt and 
water that their bodies cannot 
cope with the losses, resulting in 
death. 

These diseases are often ex- 
tremely infectious because the 
pathogens, bacteria and viruses, 
are transmitted through human 
waste. In countries where sani- 
tation is poor, these viruses can 
then enter the water supply amd 
affect entire villages. 

The leading cause of diarrhea 
-related diseases is rotavirus. The 
disease has a rapid onset and is 
soon fatal if left untreated. As of 
2006, vaccines exist which have 
proven to be safe and effective in 
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sugar with new enzyme 


By SAM OHMER 
News-Letter Stal? Writer 


Complex carbohydrates are as 
important to living cells as are 
proteins and fats, but they are 
frequently given short shrift by 
biologists. Long chains of sugars, 


| | called polysaccharides, form an 
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Francisco, | 
CA 








in this study was estimated to be 
approximately 16.5 million peo- 
ple, or 5.6 percent of the entire 
U.S. population. 

Throughout these test sites, 
laboratories and hospitals were 
kept in close contact in order to 
record any new cases of MRSA 
infections. Special attention was 
given to confirm residency sta- 
tus, presence of infection, demo- 
graphic characteristics and medi- 
cal history of the patients. 

Throughout this study, many 
infections arose among hospital 
and healthcare personnel as well. 
These cases were classified into 
two different categories: those 
acquired in the community in 
which those healthcare profes- 
sionals lived, and those acquired 
in the hospital or healthcare facil- 
ity workplace. 

Overall, there were 8,987 re- 
corded MRSA infection cases 
reported from July 2004 through 
December 2006. Specifically, 
there were 5,250 community- 
caused infections, 2,389 hospital 
environment-caused infections, 
and 1,234 community-associated 
infections. The remaining 114 
cases were not classified. 

Baltimore City had, by far, the 


combating the disease. 

Recently a group of researchers 
at the Hopkins Bloomberg School 
of Public Health called for action 
to have the vaccination imple- 
mented in Asia, where thousands 
of children are killed by rotavirus 
each year. Its implementation has 
the potential to save many lives. 

However as the researchers’ 
analysis shows, many problems 
exist in the implementation of 
this vaccination in Asia. The first 
problem is the cost of the vaccine. 
Routine vaccinations are prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

There is some controversy over 
this issue because some health of- 
ficials do not believe that rotavi- 
rus is a leading cause of diarrhea- 
related death. In more developed 
countries, rotavirus mortality 
is rare and many doctors do not 
consider vaccination necessary. 

The Hopkins experts point out 

that, in less 
developed 
countries, 
rotavirus 
has a tre- 
mendous 
impact and 
is often 
fatal, so a 
vaccination 
program is 
warranted. 

Even if a 
vaccination 
program 
_were imple- 
mented in 
Asia, poor 
nutrition 
and_ differ- 
ences in ge- 
ography can 
decrease 
the _ effec- 
tiveness of 
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greatest rate of MRSA infections 
of any of the nine communities 
studied. The incidence of infec- 
tions was 116.7 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation in Baltimore, while the 
next highest community, David- 
son County, Tenn., had a rate of 
53.0 per 100,000. 

Baltimore had the highest rates 
of all three types of infections: 
community-associated, commu- 
nity-onset and hospital-onset. 

Healthcare associates were at 
a greater risk of infection than 
were community members. 
Blacks were more likely to be- 
come infected than caucasians, 
and women and men over the 
age of 65 were more at risk than 
younger individuals. The overall 
national mortality rate was 6.3 
deaths per 100,000 in the total 
population. 

In addition to tabulating data 
on the presence of MRSA infec- 
tions among various communi- 
ties in America, the researchers 
of this study were also able to 
deduce risk factors for MRSA 
among health care-associated 
and community-onset infections. 
The most common health care 
risk factors were a history of hos- 
pitalization, history of surgery, 


the vaccination. These problems 
are considerably more difficult to 
overcome. 

The group concluded that the 
potential public health benefits 
outweigh other concerns. More 
investigation is needed, but so far, 
the vaccination is a good start. 
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long-term care residence (like in | 
a nursing home) and prior MRSA 
| up in quantities great enough to 


infection. 

Patients with recent contrac- 
tion of bacteremia, pneumonia, 
cellulitis, osteomyelitis, endocar- 
ditis and septic shock were all at 
higher risks for MRSA infections 


than individuals who had under- | 


gone treatments for other diseas- 
es and illnesses. 

Almost all of the cases were 
hospitalized, and of those cases, 
17.8 percent died during their 
hospitalization. Many were also 
infected again by MRSA and had 
to receive additional courses of 
treatment. 5 Sahat 

Although conducted under~ 
meticulous and careful condi- 
tions, there are several possible 
sources of error in this study. In 


an error analysis, the leaders of | 


this study revealed that they did 
not take into account the effect of 
health care from facilities using 
laboratories outside the surveil- 
lance area. 

They also overlooked the pos- 
sibility of careless medical his- 
tory documentation at hospitals 
and other patient care facilities. 

MRSA is considerably more 
worrisome than many other 
community-acquired infections 
because it is difficult to treat 
and there is currently no vac- 
cination available to prevent it. 
It is spreading quickly in many 
vulnerable populations and has 
spread beyond the walls of hos- 
pitals. 

This study helps bring to light 
the potential dangers of MRSA 
and provide the government and 
healthcare facilities with knowl- 


edge to help prevent and control . 


the further spread of MRSA. 


integral part of the external shell 
of bacterial cells and fungi, help 
cells recognize each other and 
participate in the attachment of 


| cells to other surfaces. 


New research from the labora- 


| tory of Saul Roseman, a profes- 


| one 
| | chitin. 


sor in the Hopkins biology de- 
partment who is recognized as a 
founder of the field of glycobiol- 
ogy, provides new insights into 
common _ polysaccharide, 


Chitin is the second most 
abundant polysaccharide in na- 


| ture after cellulose, which makes 


up the bulk of most plants. Chi- 


| tin is found in fungal cell walls 
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and the shells of many animals, 
including insects and crusta- 
ceans. 

It is especially abundant in 
marine environments. When 
many marine animals die, their 
remains must be processed or 
the chitin will eventually build 


disrupt the marine ecosystem. 

This is where bacteria such as 
Vibrio cholerae step in. V. cholerae 
causes the dreaded disease chol- 
era in humans, but it forms an 
essential part of the normal ma- 
rine ecosystem. The genome of 
V. cholerae contains a gene called 
cod that allows the cells to pro- 
cess chitin by breaking down 
the original moleculer chain into 
simpler sugars and smaller or- 
ganic products. 

To study exactly how V. choler- 






ene 


an over-expression of the 


ey eng 


zyme chitinase. The team found 
that chitinase is only produced 
in the presence of chitin and 
other polysaccharides. They also 
found that the enzyme is actively 
secreted by the V. cholerae cells 
into the surrounding environ- 
ment, meaning that much of the 
enzyme’s activity actually takes 
place outside of the cell. 

This research is important 
because the breakdown of chi- 
tin is an essential component 
of the self-regulation of marine 
ecosystems. The process might 
also form part of a communica- 
tion pathway between bacteria 
and plant cells in the marine 
environment, a suggestion that 
comes from the study of a simi- 
lar chitin metabolizing pathway. 
The pathways involved in chitin 
degradation might also influence 
the infectivity of V. cholerae in 
humans, which continues to be a 
worldwide medical problem. 

The discoveries regarding the 
enzymatic properties of chitin- 
ase could have real-world appli- 
cations as well. Chitin is a much 
more versatile molecule than 
many people suspect. It is use- 
ful in flocculation, the process of 
binding dissolved compounds to 
pellets that can aggregate and be 
filtered out. 

Chitin is also used as a 
strengthening agent in paper- 
making, a delivery vehicle for 
pharmaceuticals, a binder for ad- 
hesives and dyes, a natural plant 
fertilizer and an enhancer for 
wound healing. 

Basic research, even into the 
ecology of a simple bacterium, 
often moves in surprising di- 
rections. By better understand- 
ing the function of the chitinase 
pathway, scientists might be able 
to manipulate chitin, allowing 
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Scanning electron image of Vibrio cholerae bacteria, which are able to digest chitin. 





Neurotransmitter pathway affects emotional memories 


By BEN KALLMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


How is that you can remem- 
ber, in detail, your first day of 
school, but can’t recall what you 
ate for breakfast this morning? 
New research from a group at 
Hopkins may provide the an- 
swer. Their study, published last 
month in Cell, shows that emo- 
tion enhances memory by means 
of a single molecule, norephinep- 
rhine, whose concentration in the 
brain increases during stressful 
situations. 

Because the brain’s memory- 
storage capabilities are finite, dis- 
tinguishing between significant 
and insignificant memories is a 
biological necessity. Evolution- 
arily advantageous information 
should be given priority over less 
relevant facts — for example, the 
color of a poisonous berry com- 
pared to the color of a stranger's 
eyes, 

It has been well-established 
that stress is a key factor enhanc- 
ing learning and, subsequently, 
memory. (Once the vomiting and 
hallucinations are over, you'll 
likely remember that berry’s col- 


or.) In some cases, the relation- 


ship between stress and memory 
can go awry, as in post-traumatic 


stress disorder. Generally though, 
it’s effective in filtering out most 
of the trivial information that as- 
sails us each day. 

At the cellular level, memory is 
nothing more than a strengthen- 
ing, over time, of certain connec- 
tions between neurons. Termed 
long-term potentiation, or LTP, 
there are various ways this can 
happen. 

The most well-understood ver- 
sion occurs when a given neuron 
becomes more sensitive to signals 
— in the form of molecules called 
neurotransmitters — sent by a 
neighboring neuron. Primarily 
this involves increasing the num- 
ber of neurotransmitter-specific 
receptors present at the synapse, 
the junction between two neu- 
rons where neurotransmitters 
are released and received. 

Many scientists have hypothe- 
sized that stress somehow causes 
more receptors to be brought 
to the synapse during LTP and 
hence boosts retention of emo- 
tional memories. Nonetheless, 
until now the exact molecular 
mechanism has remained a mys- 
tery. ies Sst; 
Several pathways have been 
proposed, and, while differing 
in their details, all start with one 
molecule: norepinephrine (NE). 


During stressful situations, neu- 
rons in the brainstem release NE 
into several other areas of the 
brain, including the hippocam- 
pus, the center of memory forma- 
tion. 

Through a multi-step chemi- 
cal pathway, NE ultimately ac- 
tivates a protein kinase called 
PKA. A protein kinase is the cel- 
lular equivalent of a highlighter; 
it tags other proteins by adding 
to them one or more highly ener- 
getic phosphate groups. A tagged 
protein is more recognizable to 
other molecules. In the case of 
memory formation, the proteins 
in question are, in fact, receptors. 

The crux of the debate until 
now has been over which type of 
receptor PKA tags. The Hopkins 
team, led by Richard Huganir 
and working with research- 
ers from the Cold Spring Har- 
bor Laboratory on Long Island, 
N.Y., focused on one of the more 
promising candidates, AMPA re- 
ceptors. . 

_ AMPA receptors bind to glu- 
tamate, the most common excit- 
atory neurotransmitter in the 
central nervous system. When 


glutamate binds to an AMPA re- 


ceptor, the receptor allows posi- 


tively charged ions to flow into 
the cell. The neuron’s charge thus 


becomes more and more posi- 
tive until, at a certain point, the 
influx of positive ions becomes 
self-perpetuating and eventually 
causes the neuron to signal the 
next cell, 

With more AMPA receptors 
at the synapse, more glutamate 
can bind, more positive ions flow 
in, and a faster, stronger signal 
is passed on to other neurons. In 
other words, NE indirectly low- 
ers the threshold for the long- 
term potentiation of a neuronal 
connection. 

The researchers hypothesized 
that PKA preferentially tags an 
AMPA receptor subunit called 
GluR1. Proving this involved cre- 
ating genetically engineered mice 
with a mutated version of GluR1. 
Compared with normal mice, the 
mutated mice showed an impair: 
ment in learning and memory 
when NE levels in the brain were 
elevated (that is, during emotion- 
ally-charged events). 

Nonetheless, the researchers 
still saw some long-term poten- 
tiation of hippocampal cells in 
the mutant mice, suggesting that 
there are other mechanisms, yet 

_ to be discovered, by which NE 
can influence the strengthening — 
of synapses along the path to 
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Pluto-bound satellite takes brief detour to Jupiter For music lovers: Shure E2c 


New Horizons craft searches for water on Jupiter's moons 


By VRITIKA PRAKASH 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Are Jupiter's satellites the next 
best water source in the solar 
system? The New Horizon space- 
craft, run in part by the Hopkins 
Applied Physics Laboratory, flew 
past Jupiter in February and 
March, using Jupiter's gravity to 
push forward on its way to Pluto, 
[his was the closest we have ever 
been to Jupiter. 

Fly-by were taken 
of Europa and Ganymede, two 
of Jupiter's Scientists 
were particularly interested in 
the moons’ water content, from 
which they hoped to determine 
whether the water was native to 
the planet or had arrived via a 
collision with an icy comet. 

W.M. Grundy and the rest 
of the New Horizon team also 


images 


moons. 


Ganymede, the largest moon 
in our solar system, has a surface 
very similar to that of Europa 
The bright, heavily-cratered 
southern hemisphere has a par- 
ticularly strong water presence. 
The recent impact craters have 
splashed cleaner ice from below 
across the surface of Ganymede. 
This new information on Europa 
and Ganymede allow us to mod- 
el a better image of the surface of 
both satellites than ever before. 

It may turn out that these 
satellites could be a good water 
resource or even a place to live! 
As more data is collected, we can 
learn more of the satellites’ habi- 
tat and environment. This is with 
the exception of the New Hori- 
zons craft: It is headed to Pluto to 
learn more about this new dwarf 
planet! 
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A composite image of Europa’s surface shows the cracks that could harbor water ice. 
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Satellite travels up and down Jupiter's ionized tail to understand the planet's magnetic field 


standing of the complex weather 
systems of the two planets. Infra- 
red scans were used to give accu- 
rate data on surface compositions 
and the Long Range Reconnais- 
sance Imager (LORRI) allowed 
the satellites to be seen from dif- 
ferent angles, giving a more ac- 
curate image of the surface of the 
two Satellites. 

It is now known through the 
infrared spectral images that the 
distortion in water absorption 
previously seen on Eu ropa is due 
to the other chemicals present on 
the surface. The entire extent of 
Europa is covered by this “non- 
ice” material. The lines seen on 
the Europan surface that scar 
the “non-ice” material probably 
indicate that the surface material 
came from an interior ocean. 

Sulfur found in this area is 
thought to have come from a | 
foreign source, hindering the | 
possibility of life on the satellite. | 
LORRI imaging has also shown 
that Europa absorbs less sunlight | 


By JEROME SIMONS 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Long travels can be quite 
cumbersome but not if there is 
something nice to discover along 
the way. The deep-space probe 
New Horizons, which is run by 
the Hopkins Applied Physics 
Laboratory in Laurel, Md.,, is on 
a mission to catalog the recently 
demoted planet Pluto. However, 
Jupiter is on its way there, and 
the scientists running the satellite 
could not resist the opportunity 
for a detour. 

The APL astrophysicists, led 
by Ralph McNutt, used the plan- 
et’s gravity to boost the accel- 
eration of the satellite. As it was 
flying by, they took a variety of 
measurements of the gas giant's 
magnetic field. 

As published in the journal 
Science, the researchers gathered 


than previously thought. 


data about Jupiter’s bent magnet- 
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This NASA diagram shows the broad sweep of Jupiter's magnetic field as it curves away from the Sun. 


ic field and how the solar wind 
affects the Jovian system. 

The planets in our solar sys- 
tem are comparable to giant mag- 
nets because the large mass of 
rotating hot metals in their cen- 
ters forms a magnetic field that 
reaches far out into space. Earth's 
magnetic field stretches several 
times beyond the farthese reach 
of our atmosphere. 

These magnetic fields are af- 
fected by the Sun, which emits a 
constant stream of charged parti- 
cles. Our planet is protected from 
the solar wind by its magnetic 
field, which deflects the charged 
particles and prevents them from 
entering our atmosphere. This is 
true for Jupiter as well, but since 
the charged particles arrive in 
large quantities at a high speed, 
the magnetic field is bent away 
from the Sun. 

It appears that the Jupiter sys- 
tem loses part of its magnetic 


field because the about the particles’ origins. The 
solar wind drains probe itself underwent a rigor- | 
the particle clouds ous journey: 71,400 kilometers 
that orbit. Jupiter along the magnetotail let it expe- 


and its moons. It is 
expected that par- 
ticles emitted by the 
Sun travel down the 
length of the mag- 
netotail, but the con- 
tent of this stream 
indicates that Jupi- 
ter is actually losing 
matter. 

These streams 
of matter are com- 
posed primarily of 
sulfur and oxygen, 
which are released 
by volcanic erup- 
tions from Jupiter's 
moon lo. Explosions 
fling vast amounts 
of charged particles 
into Jupiter’s  or- 
bit where they are 
trapped in a “mag- 
netic bottle.” They 
then travel down 





Mental stress increases drug susceptibility 


By TIFFANY NG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Researchers at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine recently dis- 
covered a possible link between 
mental stress and susceptibility 
to the effects of psychostimu- 
lants, such as amphetamines 
and cocaine. 

Previous studies have shown 
that the rewarding effects of 
drugs are mainly derived from 
the increased release of the neu- 
rotransmitter dopamine (DA) in 
several deeper brain structures 
that lie below the cortex. 

In humans, stress has been de- 
termined to be one of the causes 
of substance abuse, as well as a 
significant contributor to relapse. 
As a first step in the biological 
response to stress, the hormone 

cortisol is released into the body, 
the amount of which is regulated 


Gary Wand of the departments 
of medicine and psychiatry sub- 
jected participants to injections 
of amphetamines, after which 
the amount of DA activity was 
measured indirectly by use of a 
brain scan called positron emis- 
sion tomography, or PET. 

Participants were asked to 
rate the degree to which they 
were experiencing each of ten 
possible drug side effects: High, 
rush, good effects, liking, desire 
for drug, anxious, dizziness, dis- 
trust and dry mouth. 

The same group of subjects 
was then put through the Trier 
Social Stress Test, where they 
were asked to perform unre- 
hearsed speeches and mental 
arithmetic under time constraints 
and intense observation. After- 
wards their cortisol levels were 
measured. 

The researchers found that 


Previous studies confirm this 
correlation, with findings indi- 
cating that stress contributes to 
the development, maintenance 
and outcome of substance use 
disorders. 

But before you whip out that 
syringe in response to your up- 
coming midterms with the in- 
tention of taking full advantage 
of your high cortisol levels, be 
aware that the relationship be- 
tween glucocorticoids and drug 
reinforcement cannot be estab- 
lished due to the correlational 
nature of this study. (Also, it’s a 
really bad idea.) 

If a link between substance 
abuse disorders and cortisol is 
confirmed, the consequences 
could be far-reaching. Statistics 
have shown that of the estimated 
22 million Americans who are 
addicted to drugs, only a small 
percentage of them are ever 


towards the unknown end of the 
tail. The Jovian system loses half 
a metric ton every second in par- 
ticles that weigh a tiny fraction of 
a microgram. 

New Horizon’s path happens 
to lie directly in Jupiter’s mag- 
netotail. This tail is of special 
interest because it is one of the 
largest objects in our solar sys- 
tem. It originates near the surface 
of the night-side of the planet and 
reaches far into the outer reach- 
es of our solar system, pointing 


away from the Sun. These re- | 
| phones, I was confused about 
| how to put on these things be- 


sults uncover intense activity on 
Jupiter’s surface: storms, ash falls 
and the particle drain keep up a 
massive matter flow away from 
the planet. 

To distinguish between differ- 
ent particles in the tail, New Ho- 
rizons measured the energy and 
charge to determine the speeds. 


By this method the researchers | 
were able to make predictions 


rience extreme heat and cold due 
to the different streams it went 
through. 

In fact, New Horizons was 
traveling through a huge disk of 
particle clouds because Jupiter it- 
self rotates 2.4 times faster than 
the Earth. Given that it is 1,318 
times bigger than Earth the mag- 


netic field is rotating at a consid- | 


erably high speed. 


As of now, New Horizons is | 


further on its way to Pluto. The 
next time we will hear from Jupi- 
ter will be in 2016 when the Juno 
mission will head to the gas gi- 
ant. 


Times, 


| phones attract un- 
| wanted 





headphones sound great 


By DENNIS KO 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


[wo weeks ago I was able to 
get ahold of a pair of Shure E2c 
earphones from Amazon for only 
$40. The retail price is $99, so at 
60 percent off, these seemed to be 
a great deal. 

On top of that, my original 
iPhone headphones just weren't 
cutting it, so I decided to give the 
Shure headphones a try. 

As a side note, there are three 
reasons you should not use the 


| iPhone or iPod earphones Apple 


supplies. First, the 
sound quality is 
terrible; there’s no 


bass and it leaks 
sound like none 
other. amazon.com 


Second, accord- 
ing to a study done 
by the New York 

the signa- 
white — ear- 


Rating: A- 


ture 


attention 
to people who want to steal your 


| iPod or iPhone. 


Third, they aren’t very com- 


| fortable. And unless you're a true 


Apple fanboy, why be a walking 


| advertisement for Apple? But 
| enough of that, and back to the 
| Shures. 


Out of the box, the Shure ear- 


| phones come with a little carry- 


ing case as well as eight pairs of 
sleeves to fit your earphones. 
When I first took out the ear- 


cause right and left aren’t marked 
on the earphones — they’re color- 
coded. 

Luckily for me, Shure included 
a little pamphlet with a picture of 


| how to wear the earbuds proper- 


ly. You're supposed to try all the 








SHURE E2C 


Available: http://www. 


Price: $59.99 





sleeves they’ve provided to find 
the perfect fit, but the sleeves that 
came installed on the earphones 
fit my ears perfectly, so I just 
stuck with them. 

I tested these earphones with 
two main audio sources, my 
computer and an iPod, playing 
a variety of music ranging from 
classical to hard rock. 

The first time I listed to the 
iPod with the headphones on, 
I thought the music was really 
loud, but in reality, it showed 
how well the earphones could 
funnel music into my ears. 

In fact, while 
using the Shures, | 
missed three calls 
even though my 
phone was sitting 
a foot away on my 
desk. It’s easy to 
lose track of your 
surroundings with 
these headphones. 

In terms of 
sound quality, I 
heard a good range 
of mid and high tones, but some- 
times the bass can be quite low. 
I found that if I readjusted the 
earphones to fit better in my ear, 
then the bass would improve a 
bit, but it still wasn’t really loud. 

Overall, the earphones are a 
great improvement from most 
factory-supplied earbuds out 
there. The sound-isolating effect 
the earphones bring is nearly per- 
fect, which is good for those of 
you who have noisy roommates 
and want to tune them out. 

What the E2c lacks in sound 
quality, it more than makes up 
for with its price. And with Ama- 
zon currently offering these for 
$59 (heavily discounted from the 
list price), these could make great 
gifts for all those music junkies 
out there. 
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Leaving against MD's advice is a bad plan 


By ALICE WU 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Among the plethora of tele- 
vision shows about hospitals, 
emergency rooms and certain 
unconventional doctors, one of 
the least mentioned topics is a 
specific group of patient whose 
medical record often stops at 
the emergency room front desk 
— patients who leave the hospi- 
tal against medical advice. 

They may be overwhelmed 
by the ER, feel impatient while 
waiting to be seen or have second 
thoughts about treatment. What- 
ever the cause, physicians have 
tried for years to find ways to 
prevent patients from leaving the 
emergency room _ prematurely, 
only to come back days later with 
exacerbated symptoms. 


As problematic as this scenar- 
io may be, few studies have been 
conducted on this patient group. 
Clinicians from the Department 
of Emergency Medicine at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine 
collected and analyzed the reg- 
istration and billing data for ER 
patients over a 12-month period 
between 2004 and 2005. 

The patients enrolled in the 
study were divided into four 
groups: Patients who left the 
hospital against medical advice, 
patients who left without being 
treated, patients who were ad- 
mitted and patients who were 
treated and discharged. 

Out of the total sample size of 
32,391 subjects, about 857 left the 
hospital against medical advice 
and 2,767 left without being seen. 
Most of the patients who left 


against medical advice showed 
symptoms of nausea and vomit- 
ing, abdominal pain and nonspe- 
cific chest pain upon initial visit 
to the emergency room. 

Most of those who left against 
medical advice were unmarried, 
were unemployed and most im- 
portant, paid for their expenses 
themselves. The analysis also 
concluded that subjects who 
left against medical advice were 
most similar to those who left 
without being seen in terms of 
demographic characteristics. 

One important conclusion of 
this study is that during a 30- 
day follow-up period, patients 
who left against medical advice 
were significantly more likely to 
return to the emergency depart- 
ment and subsequently be hospi- 
talized. l 

Since the study was conducted 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
which serves as the community 
hospital for nearby residents of 
the low-income neighborhood, 
the rate of patients who left 
against medical advice (2.5 per- 
cent) is greater than the national 
rate of 1.3 percent. 

This study provides conclu- 


by both the environment and ge- those with high cortisol levels in admitted to a rehabilitation sive evidence that patients who 
netic factors. response to the stress test would program, and even fewer left against medical advice and 


Other investigations have 
shown that stress increases DA 
activity and that the administra- 
tion of DA facilitates the psycho- 
stimulant effects of cocaine and 
_ morphine. 

Furthermore, — stress-induced 
cocaine cravings have been 
linked to a shorter time before a 
recovering drug addict relapses, 
_as well as a great dose of cocaine 


also be high releasers of DA in 
response to the amphetamines. 
Additionally, there was also a 
positive correlation between 
cortisol release and the “high,” 
“good,” “liking” and “rush” 
subjective responses. In other 
words, high cortisol secreters 
are high DA releasers and 
experience greater subjective 
effects — a bigger high — from 


successfully complete one. 

If dopamine measurements 
can be shown to predict con- 
sumption or relapse, drug re- 
habilitation programs could be 
specifically tailored to the needs 
of users, resulting in more effec- 
tive cures, as well as fewer cases 
of relapse. 

The results of the study ap- 
pear in the November 2007 issue 
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those who left without being seen 

were more likely to return to the 

emergency room later with more 
severe symptoms. 

While the’ reasons why pa- 
tients leave the emergency room 
prematurely are still unknown, 
physicians must do what they 
can to prevent ‘them from leav- 
ing against medical advice, as 
there are predictably detrimen- 


taken by the user. psychostimulants than low of the journal Neuropsychophar- | ; iron /WWWYAHOOCOM tal consequences of such a deci- 
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By CARA SELICK 
Your News-Letter Editor 


Let’s face it, while the dorms 
at Hopkins are pretty nice as far 
as amenities go, the white walls 
and jail cell-square rooms don't 
exactly scream out “home.” 

Luckily, there are a few mi- 
nor adjustments you can make 
to transform your room into a 
space defined by you and not 
just the number on your door. 

The most obvious way 
to personalize your room is 
through your bed. 

After all, where do you 
spend more time than loung- 
ing in bed doing homework, or 
lounging in bed surfing online, 
or lounging in bed watching 
TV, or lounging in bed sleeping 
or ... you get the point. The bed 
is the central focus point of any 
bedroom. 

I’m sure that in the sum- 
mer before freshman year you 
picked out your bedding and 
that was that; you've kept it the 
same ever since. That’s abso- 
lutely fine, as bedding can be 
expensive and a real pain to 
switch. 

However, you can expand 
upon what you already have. 
Something as simple as a cute 
pillow can add a little some- 
thing to your bed. Or instead 
of hiding your favorite teddy 
bear from home under the bed, 
show some pride in your love 


and perch him on top. He’ll add 
some extra charm to your room, 
not to mention how grateful 
he'll feel! 


If you're not really into the 


ot 
such, 


additions 
and 


potentially girly 


pillows and_ toys 


there is a very simple, very tra- 

ditional way to make your room 

reflect who you are. Obviously 

dorm rooms are pretty boring. 

Wood beds, wood furniture, 

white walls. Those darn white 
walls. 
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This decorative shelf holds books and more! 


Compiled by Sean Murphy 


While, un- 
fortunately, | we 
are not allowed 
to paint on Uni- 
versity property, 
there are less per- 
manent ways to 
make your walls 
less boring. Post- 
ers are the most 
commonly-used 
tool to get the job 
done. Most college 
dorms you walk 
into will have the 
walls covered in 
posters declaring 
who their favorite 
actor is, what their 
favorite band is, 
what their favorite 
drink is and, most 
importantly, how 
to mix their favor- 
ite drink. 

However, there 
is a catch. Look 
around your 
friends’ rooms 





Something old, something new ... well, OK, just something old. 
This playlist is enough to make you fall in love with music all over 
again! So ease back into the trippy lyrics of the Beatles and the 
crazy guitar riffs of Hendrix, and enjoy as you listen to this out-of- 
this-world (and out-of-this-generation) mix! 


1. “Twentieth Century Fox” by The Doors: Every time I hear 
this song I think of a go-go dancer on stage next to Jim Morrison. 
It may evoke a crazy image, but when you listen to the song, you'll 
realize one of your friends is a “Twentieth Century Fox.” 


happy. 


2. “Can You Get to That” by Funkadelic: Funk just makes me 


3. “Dolly Dagger” by Jimi Hendrix: The song is about a roadie 
who drank the blood dripping from Mick Jagger's cut finger. That's 
grounds for a crazy song and Hendrix does it justice with great 


rhythm guitar and solos. 


4, “Ease Back” by the Meters: The song may have no words and 
consist of the same riffs over and over again, but it’s hypnotizing. 


5. “I Am the Walrus” by The Beatles: I have no idea what it 
means to be the walrus, but this song isa trip. 





“1s 


song is in the movie 


This 
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Vorm Decor: How to make your room YOURS! Video gaming may not 
be as tame as It Seems 


more closely. All the posters 
people own are basically the 
same: Either a cool picture with 
some saying below like “Inspi- 
ration” or “Teamwork” or a fa- 
mous work of art or a rock band. 
So how can you make sure you 





Accent pillows, your favorite teddy bear and awesome photos easily personalize a dorm. 


escape the cliché wall hangings 
of Maroon 5 and Stewie Grif- 
fin? 

The answer is actually quite 
simple: Instead of hanging up 
things that you like, why don’t 
you hang up something that 
means something to you in- 
stead? 

For instance, you know all 
those awesome concerts you 
went to this year at Sonar? In- 
stead of buying an expensive 
poster to plaster on your wall, 
just save the ticket stub! 

Tickets can make really cool 
additions to your wall, especial- 
ly if they’re from various places 
and events. Or take some colorful 
Post-Its, write memorable quotes 
them and smack them on up next 
to those ticket stubs! 

You'll be surprised to see how 
quickly you accumulate various 
pieces of paper and such that 
have meaning in your life. (For 
an even cooler wall, try taping 
up your favorite News-Letter ar- 
ticles or even ones you wrote 
yourself!) 

Of course there is one wall 
hanging that is more personal 
than all the rest. You may have 
heard that “A picture tells a 
thousand words.” Well imag- 
ine 100 pictures and how many 
words they could tell. Many 
sites will let you upload your 
photos online and have them 
printed out in real picture qual- 
ity for about 10-15 cents a photo. 


And if you do it through a site | 


like http://www.cvs.com, you can 
even pick the pictures up at the 
local store and save the shipping 
fees! What could be more per- 
sonal and homey than seeing the 
faces of your friends and family 
every morning when you first 
wake up? To add an extra flair, 
arrange the photos in patterns 
on your wall. 

This last quick fix only ap- 
plies if you’re in a double. The 
first couple of months of school 
it’s understandable that you 
want your own space while 





had time to get to know your 


TLE! 

I don’t mean just by talking 
to him or her but by literally 
opening up your room. Dou- 
bles in the freshmen dorms 
and McCoy set up the rooms 
with a nice little partition of 
desks and wardrobes. 

While this may be great 
for privacy, it’s awful for pro- 
moting roomie unity. I highly 


niture against the walls, leav- 
ing the room open and giving 


you the opportunity to actu- 


mate. In addition, this also can 


By EVAN CHIN 
Kor The News-Letter 


[ made two major mistakes 
last year, each exacerbating my 
overall situation. First, | decided 
to become an engineer. The other 
mistake was getting hooked on 
multi-player video games. This 
wasn't such a problem in high 


| school, mainly because I had no 


you're to adjusting to your new | 
room. However, after you've | 


roommate, OPEN UP A LIT- | 


one to play with and my parents 
kept me in check with my work. 
After coming to Hopkins, all hell 
broke loose. 

Although a latecomer into the 
fray, | got hooked with Counter 


| Strike. I wasn’t the only addict 


| 


urge you to swing all the fur- | 


| 


at Hopkins; when I told some- 
one that my major was CS (Com- 
puter Science), he looked per- 
plexed and asked, “You major 
in Counter Strike?” If only. I just 
couldn’t get enough of the same 
scenario: Terrorist has bomb, 
terrorist plants bomb, counter- 
terrorist shoots terrorist, coun- 
ter-terrorist defuses bomb. The 
online game requires just about 
zero intelligence to play and a 


| few hours to kill. Perfect. That 
ally interact with your room- | 


make your room look twice as | 


large. What’s the worst thing 


that could possibly happen? If it | 


gets too awkward, you can just 
put it back the way you found 
it! 

Other small touches that can 
help: 


Flowers — OK, I hate having | 


to upkeep any plant, and flowers 
are especially likely to die within 


two seconds when under my not- | 


so-green-thumb. But keeping 
around flowers made of wood, 


plastic or another durable mate- | 


rial can add a certain happiness 
to your smallspace. 

Mirrors — As long as you 
haven't watched too many hor- 
ror films, mirrors can be great! 
Not only is it just nice to see more 
of yourself than those wardrobe 
mirrors allow (or see yourself, 
period, if you live in a dorm with 
closets and no University-sup- 
plied mirrors), but mirrors can 
create the illusion of more space 
ina room. 

Towel hangers — Please get 
your towels off your nasty floor 
and hang them on your wall or 
door. Please. 

A bookcase — Certain dorms 
(such as in the Commons) don’t 
supply shelves for your books. 
Getting fairly cheap and fun- 
shaped shelves from Target can 
add some funk and functionality 
to your dorm. 





fits me. CS became my crack, 
just without the harmful side 
effects. 1 wasted money on gam- 
ing equipment, which I am sure 
some of you who game have 
done as well. I spent hours alone 
in my room just feeding my ad- 
diction to Counter Strike. When 
I didn’t have my daily fix, I was 
on edge and miserable. For my 
own sake, I should write a letter 


| to the developers that goes like 


this: “Dear Valve, Please stop 
making such damn good games. 


| I'd like to have my life back. Sin- 


cerely, Evan.” 
My next endeavor into the 
world of online gaming is a 
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nore what is being played out 
on the TV screen. What you'll 
hear is a cacophony of swear- 
ing, groans, victory chants and 
the like. What you'll see is eyes 
fixated on the TV, people on the 
edge of their seats and the oc- 
casional spasm. If you've never 
played online, you truly don’t 
understand. 

While not along the lines of 
online gaming, Guitar Hero 
is another game I should have 
avoided. I know that most of you 
have tried it at least once, and | 
know how much fun you've had. 
Mirroring DDR, Guitar Hero is 
another game where you, the 
music illiterate, can become a 
rock star. Between jamming with 
or against a friend, you really feel 
like those chords came from your 
fingers on those five buttons. I 
played until my fingers hurt, but 
I didn’t care. I was a rock star. 

While I wouldn’t consider 
myself an intense gamer, I’ve 
seen the effects they have had on 
people. One such game of a cali- 
ber of unspeakable evil is World 
of Warcraft, a.k.a. WoW. Thank- 
fully, something inside of me told 
me not to try the 15-day trial of 
WoW that my friends attempted 
to coerce me into trying. From 
what I could piece together, the 
game requires a monthly online 
subscription to be able to play in 
a massive multiplayer online role 
playing game (MMORPG) and is 
highly addictive. You define your 
character, spells and whatnot to 
battle in cyberland. Regrettably, 
I’ve lost a few friends to WoW. 
Damn you, Blizzard Entertain- 
ment. Damn you. 

Things have changed for the 
better, though. This year I limit 
my gaming time to a mere few 


game all men have coment Diend ours each week. tai —_ 
know and love: Halo. While I do ange “ T per in school 


not own an Xbox, Halo gave me 
an incentive to become friends 
with those who do. (Possibly 
the only good outcome of Halo 
for me.) With a brilliant story- 
line, rich and beautiful graphics, 
and fantastic game play, the job 
of getting people hooked was 
too easy. Every time I played, a 
symphony between my fingers 
on the Xbox controller and dead 
Covenant harmoniously played 
out on the screen. The addition 
of Xbox Live was truly the icing 
on the cake. Every new online 
game was different (after you 
had beaten single-player legend- 
ary mode a few times), and you 
couldn't get enough of it. Try 
this: Go to any room with four 
people playing Halo online. Ig- 





and I would highly suggest any 
gamer to do so as well. Well, 
that’s one problem solved ... now 
to work on not being an engineer 


anymore. 
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Evolution of dance from dirty waltzing to grinding 


By JULIE DISCHELL 
For The News-Letter 


The phrase “the evolution of 
dance” will always remind me of 
one thing and one thing only. 

During my senior year of 
high school, we were planning 
this huge conference for student 
councils from schools across the 
country. It was all the adminis- 
trators talked about. 

One night we had a lock-in to 
get us pumped for it and they 
brought in a motivational speak- 
er named Judson Laipply. 

While his show was hilarious, 
the best part was the finale: The 
evolution of dance. On our din- 
ky little stage, there he was, this 
man of at least 30, performing 
songs from our childhood and 
our parents’ childhoods. It was 
an experience none of us would 
ever or could ever forget, consid- 
ering it is now the most-watched 
video on YouTube. 

While I could tell you to sim- 
ply go watch the video and my 
work would be done here, there 
is much more to the evolution 
of dance than the hits of the last 
five decades. 

Dancing is basically using 
movement as a means of expres- 
sion. Almost any form can be 
considered dance. 

There are .those that are 
generally accepted, of course, 
such as ballet, ballroom, tap and 
jazz, but what about gymnastics, 
figure skating, martial arts, 
fencing and sex? 

The criteria for qualifying as 


dance are broader than those of 
qualifying as a sport. Dance can 
mean so many things. It can be 
social, ceremonial, cooperative, 
competitive, religious, erotic, in- 
terpretive, etc. Essentially, dance 
is what you make it. 

It is impossible to say 
when dance officially began. 
Archaeological evidence in the 
forms of cave and tomb paintings 
shows us that dancing has been 
a part of human civilization 
since at least 3,000 years before 
the Common 
Era. People used 
different | forms 
of dance in their 
religious __ rituals 
and as a way to tell 
stories. 

The — rhythm 
required in danc- 
ing is a basic ele- 
ment of music, 
and it’s natural 
to lose oneself in 
the intoxicating, 
rhythmic —move- 
ment created by 
dance. In his epic 
the Iliad, Homer 
describes a type 
of ancient Greek 
dancing called chorea in which 
the performers would honor a 
god. There would also be drunk- 
en erotic dancing in Greece af- 
ter harvesting the grapes in the 
name of Dionysus. 

In Egypt, the priests and 
priestesses would perform state- 
ly movements that mimed sig- 
nificant events in the story of a 


god, or alternatively they would 
imitate cosmic patterns such as 
the rhythm of night and day. 

It was also very common for 
people to dance at funerals to ex- 
press the grief of the mourners. 

Dance did not truly become a 
form of entertainment until the 
advent of ballet, beginning with 
the influence of Catherine de 
Medici. 

In 1581, the first dramatic bal- 
let was produced for her: “Bal- 
let Comique de la Reine” by her 
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director of court festivals. The 
French and Italian love for dance 
continued for centuries, result- 
ing in the creation of more ballets 
and even schools of dance such, 
as l’'Académie Royale de Danse 
and l’Académie Royale de Mu- 
sique, which together formed the 
famed Paris Opéra, which is still 
in existence today. 


The waltz was also introduced 
at about this time. It was all the 
rage in the 16th century. How- 
ever, some people found all of its 
gliding and whirling movements 
undignified, leading the church 
to ban it in certain parts of Ger- 
many. 

The waltz was the first dance 
that truly stood for freedom of 
expression and freedom of move- 
ment, opening the door for all 
sorts of dancing. 

The waltz laid the groundwork 
for new dances in the 20th 
century such as the tango, 
the jitterbug, the twist, 
boogie, swing and disco, 

America was looking 
toward foreign lands for 
new beats and movements 
in the 20th century, and 
found them in the South 
American and African 
styles of dance. 

Today, a wide variety 
of dance styles are accept- 
able. Ballet always retains 
major popularity as do 
swing and tango dancing. 

Here at Hopkins you 
can join clubs in which you 
can learn all three. There 
are also places to learn the 


moves of newer styles like break’ 


dancing and pole dancing. 

I would be inclined to tell you 
that I’m a horrible dancer, but 
with all the different styles out 
there, it would be a major feat 
to be incapable of all of them. 
I might not be able to work the 
ballroom, but a frat party? Now 
that’s a different story. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 





Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 


Copy cats are the worst kind of 


cats. They should be sterilized and 
allowed to go extinct. But they just 
keep on re producing. 

Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
Editors have to stay in the Gate- 
house on Halloween. So if you 
wanna see some really scary 
people, try trick-or-treating at the 
Gatehouse, 

Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

You make me want to puke. Just 
looking at you makes me nauseous. 
You know what, stop reading this 
before I hurl. Love, the text. 
Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Guys at Hopkins think wearing 
pajamas to class is sexy. It’s not 
— we can see your fiddlestick. For 
real sometimes! 

Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 

Are you actually reading this? Be- 
cause for real, your pathetic little 
life is slipping through your fin- 
gers with every word you read. 
Virgo: (August 23 - Sept. 22) 
Really? You got pierced down 
there? What does it feel like when 
you wear jeans? WHOA. 








Libra: (Sept. 23 - October 22) 
Great God, you haven't been to 
class in three weeks? Get your 
butt to office hours and bring your 
blank checks. 


Scorpio: (October 23 - Nov. 21) 
Except for Sunday mornings in 
front of the television, pajama 
wiener at any other time is simply 
unacceptable. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
For all men, pajama wiener is a 
terrible, terrible affliction easily 
avoided by putting on pants. Any 
kind of opaque en 


Capricorn: (Dec. 22 - January 19) 
Finding a date to your date party 
is better than going stag because 
you can get off watching your date 
hook up with your frat brother. 
Aquarius: (January 20 - Feb. 18) 
Comma yo’ momma doesn’t mean 
anything. And this horoscope 
doesn’t mean anything to you 
now, but if you play your cards 
right, you might understand later. 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Splices and Dices is the name of 
my band. And it won the Battle of 
the Bands two years in a row. 





by Natachi Chukumerije 
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IN THE 
FUTURE 


Star Date 
2007 A.D. 


bury my shell at wounded knee 
This week’s topic: 
New Phrases 


by Joe Micali 


This 
party is 
so ga... 


This party 
is totally 
dumbledorel! 





Wasted Ink 


Looks like snow. 


What's the 
weather like 
today? 





A Photo in Time 
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by Nate Min 
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Bungee jumping does not work in reverse. 








eorge gazed out the 

window _ through 

the dusty slats of 

the shades. There 

was a dead fly ly- 
ing on one. Carol would throw a 
fit if she ever saw this place, he 
thought. No wonder she divorced 
me. He exhaled smoke against 
the window pane. It bounced 
off the glass and curled back to- 
wards him in little angry clouds. 
He noticed that it was a rainy day 
outside. Good, he thought. Busi- 
ness is always better when it’s 
raining out. 

He stepped away from the 
window and_ surveyed the 
fourth-story rathole he called 
an office. The chair with fraying 
upholstery, cocked across from 
his desk for clients to sit in. The 
wall calendar that his daughter 
had given him for Christmas, 
still flipped to August. The pile 
of business cards frozen in a 
tumble off the edge of his desk. 
George Kearny, they said, Puppy 
Investigator. 

He sat in the reclining swivel 
chair behind his desk, leaned 
back and put his heels on the 
edge of his desk, the right one 
folded over the left, and blew an- 
other slow, angry cloud over his 
head. “God, Id love to kick this 
habit,” he thought, “but damn if 
it doesn’t calm the stress of the 
job better than that yoga shit 
Carol had tried to get me into.” It 
was the job that had ripped their 
marriage apart, like a mastiff 
shredding a new chew toy. Well, 
mostly the job. 

As he sat there, smoking and 
waiting for the next month's 
rent to walk through that door 
with the pebbled glass window, 
he thought about the choices 
he had made, the things he had 
seen. It was a filthy business, 
snooping around on puppies 


4 ; ¢ : w 


for wealthy clients with God- 
knows-what motives. George 
tried not to think about it too 
much as he went about his job. 
Taking notes on his favorite toys, 
surreptitiously photographing 
walks, hiding in bushes and 
recording the frequency and 
nature of bowel movements. It 
was the work he loved — hell, it 
was the only thing he knew, yet 
it ate him up inside. What would 
that kind of information be used 
for? Legal stuff? Worse? George 
knew there were some men in his 
field who weren't as scrupulous 
as he was, and he hoped none of 
his information would ever find 
its way into their hands. He was 
proud to call himself a Puppy 
Investigator — one of the best out 
there, at that — but he tried not 


Adar Eisenbruch 
Let’s Talk 


to think of the implications of his 
work. It was a filthy business. 

Just then, there were a few 
quick knocks on the door. He sat 
upright, “It’s open,” he called as 
he quickly ran his hands over his 
hair. A dame walked in. 

“George Kearny?” she asked. 

“If that’s what the door says, 
then yeah, I guess 60, sweet- 
heart.” 

“My momma didn’t name me 
Sweetheart.” 

“Yeah, well then what'd she 
name you?” 

“You can call me Miss Wilde,” 
she said with a tempting flick of 
her eyelashes. 

“All right then, Miss Wilde 
it is.” George took a good look 
at her figure. She was wearing 
an overcoat, but was clearly a 


+ 


ge. 
ae Dian 


Tips tor staying in shape in college 


woman nonetheless. 

“Now then,” he gestured to 
the ratty chair, “why don’t you 
have a seat, sweetheart?” 

She sat down. He offered her 
a cigarette. 

“No thanks,” she cooed, “I 
only smoke after sex.” 

“T’ll have to remember that,” 
George replied. “So what brings 
you to me?” 

“There’s a Pekinese.” Miss Wil- 
de reached into her purse to get a 
picture and gave it to George. 

“He belong to you?” 

“The way he sees it, he don’t 
belong to no one except himself.” 

“I know the type.” George 
handed the picture back to Miss 
Wilde. 

Miss Wilde told George about 
the problem with her Pekinese, 
Pebbles. Pebbles was gaining 
weight, see, but she'd only been 
feeding him diet Purina, the kind 
in the yellow bag. Pebbles had free 
reign of the neighborhood, Miss 
Wilde said, because he always 
came back home and was smart 
enough to avoid cars. So she 
wanted to know where he’d been 
getting all those extra calories. 
There were lots of people in the 
neighborhood who'd be only too 
happy to see Pebbles get fat, see? 
Lots of people. 

“So that’s where I come in, 
huh? Tail the dog, find the 
source?” George asked. 

“If you think you can handle 
it, Kearny,” she replied. 

“I think I can keep up with 
Pebbles ... Say, a broad’s got to eat, 
right? What do you say we head 
down to a joint I know?” 

“You might be able to handle 
Pebbles,” Miss Wilde said as she 
leaned back in her chair, “but I 

gen ’t think you can handle me. 
m half the legs and twice the 


: ates sweetheart.” 


To be continued ... 
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corner kicks. Sophomore goal- 
ie Karen Guszkowski had three 
saves for Hopkins, making it her 
fifth shut out this season 

Iwo Hopkins players were 
named to the Centennial Con- 
ference Honor Roll this week for 
their efforts against McDaniel 
(4-14, 3-7) on Oct. 23 and Ursinus 
(11-4-3) this past week. Senior 
forward Kim Lane and Gusz- 
kowski both received the honor. 
Lane scored the game-winning 
goal against McDaniel and led 
the Lady Jays offense against Ur- 
sinus. Guszkowski posted back- 
to-back shutouts against the two 
teams, which helped the Jays 
clinch the top spot in the Centen- 
nial Conference playoffs. 

In terms of the whole team, the 
Jays have been fantastic on the 
defensive side of the ball this sea- 
son. Hopkins has allowed only 14 
goals on the year and has posted 
10 shutouts this season. Gusz- 









1/2 Price 


kowski has been strong in the net 
for the Jays with a goals-against 
average of 0.43 and entering this 
week with five shutouts. Senior 
goalie Kerry Hamilton has added 
to the defensive strength in relief 
with a goals-against average of 


7 


har eal 


and a shutout of her own 

On offense, Lane has nine as- 
sists this season and 14 for her ca- 
reer. She needs two more assists 
to tie both the single-season and 
career assists mark at Hopkins 
Junior forward Molly Steele is also 
doing her best to make her mark 
on the career goals list at Hop- 
kins. Steele has 25 career goals 
and needs one more to move into 
the top five for career goals for 
Hopkins. Lane has 24 career goals 
and needs two more to move into 
the top five in career goals. 

[he Jays are hosing the Cen- 
tennial Conference Tournament 
on Nov. 3 and 4. The Jays will 
play the winner of the Gettys- 
burg and Haverford game in the 
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Senior forward Kim Lane dribbles the ball past Ursinus defenders to set up a shot 
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SPORTS 


W. Soccer in a grind match against Ursinus 


The Lady Blue Jays struggled against the Ursinus Bears, ina grueling double-overtime game of defenses which ended in a tie 


first semifinal game on Saturday. 
The winner of that game will 
then go on to play in Sunday’s 
championship. 
Both teams are worthy ad- 
versaries, but the Lady Jays are 
ready for anything, being on the 
hot streak that they are. 
Haverford handed Hopkins a 
1-0 loss earlier this season; how- 
ever, the Lady Jays are optimis- 
tic, leading the all-time series 
with Haverford 9-6-2. Hopkins 


is also thinking positively about 
the idea of having to play Get- 
tysburg; they won the second | 
straight match against the Bul- 
lets, despite Gettysburg leading 
the all-time series with Hopkins 
11-8-1. 

This will be Hopkins’s seventh 
appearance in the 
Conference 


Centennial 
Tournament. | 


Hopkins is 5-0-1 in Centennial | 


Conference semifinal games and 
3-2 in the title game. 


AROUND THE LEAGUE 


Men’s Soccer 


Women’s Soccer 


Field Hockey 


Water Polo 


Women’s Cross-Country 
Men’s Cross-Country 
Football 


Volleyball 





15-3-0 record 
First seed in Centennial 
Conference 


12-4-2 record 
2nd in Conference 


13-4 record 


12-12 record 
Ranked 2nd in CWPA DIII 
Ranked 20th in CWPA Top 20 


Ranked 29th (USTFCCA) 


Not ranked 


3-5 record 


23-4 record 
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Freshman forward David Drake blasts upfield through the Gettysburg defenders. 


M. Soccer back on track with 
two-win regular season close 
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22nd minute as he sent the ball 
sailing from 15 yards away. 

The game remained tied un- 
til the 52nd minute, when Drake 
was able to take advantage of a 
rebound Petrucci couldn’t han- 
dle. 

Drake finished the regular 
season with most game-winning 
goals (four) in the conference. 
Hopkins outshot their opponents 
28-7, ending the regular season 
with a conference-leading 169 
shots. 

To add to the team’s resur- 
gence, Drake was given his first 
of what is sure to be many career 
honors this week when he was 
named Centennial Conference 
Offensive Player of the Week. 
The honor was well-earned as 
Drake provided the game win- 
ners in both of Hopkins victories 
this past week. 

The freshman finished the reg- 
ular season second on the team 
in goals and third in points with 
12 and 26, respectively. Drake’s 
exceptional play along with fel- 
low freshman Scott Bukoski has 
earned them much respect from 
their teammates. 
freshmen have been a great ad- 


“Those two — 


dition to the program,” McAbee 
said. 

The Jays will have to wait un- 
til Nov. 3 for their next match, 
against Muhlenberg College, in 
the first round of the Centennial 
Conference tournament. Frank- 
lin & Marshall College is host- 
ing the tournament. Ranked 
fourth in the Mid-Atlantic Re- 
gion, Muhlenberg poses a threat 
to Hopkins’ road to the finals, 
but in their first game earlier 
this season, Hopkins was able 
to beat Muhlenberg by a score 
of 2-1. 

The Jays hope to surpass their 
Centennial Conference title from 
last year, when the team ad- 
vanced to the Elite 8 of the NCAA 
tournament and won a school re- 
cord 19 games. 

Ultimately, the goal of this 
year’s men’s team would be to 
win the national championship, 
and they are prepared to do just 
that. 

McAbee took a more conser- 
vative approach. “We definitely 
want to just take it one game at 
a time.” 

The Jays will travel to Penn- 
sylvania..on Saturday to face 
Muhlenberg. 





~ TOMORROW - FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2ND 


Free Coffee & dessert specials 
Hang Out @ Nolan’s 
Every Friday 10pm to 1am 


Burger Night! 






LIVE MUSIC - JESSICA SONNER 


For all Undergrads! 
Every Thurs Night 


from 9-11pm 






Bring your JHU ID 


Watch for 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3RD 





SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4TH 


Cowboys vs. Eagles 
Nolan’s @ 8pm 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5TH 


Ravens vs. Steelers 
Nolan’s @ 8pm 


NEW MENU ITEMS 
beginning November 26th! 


More Options. More Variety. 


Visit us online for more about 


campus dining and events 
jhu.campusdish. 





Bs 


com 


n Low 
@ Nolan's 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6TH 


House Party! 9pm @ Nolan’s 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7TH 





Need a quiet place to study? 
Nolan’s Private Dining Room 
Wednesdays 9pm to close 








ce rh tet 


| __ TONIGHT - THURSDAY - NOVEMBER 1ST NOLAN'S PRESENTS 
Cool Jazz... Nolan’s Stage @ 9pm 


Every Thursday Night bring your friends 
& enjoy the Hopkin’s Jazz Trio. 


This Saturday - November 3rd 





JESSICA SONNER 


“Jess stands out from the local 
scene... (she’s) music worth 


” 


savoring... 


This Saturday - November 3rd 
Nolan’s Stage - 9PM 


NOLANS 


= iN 33nd 


Located on the 3rd floor 
of Charles Commons 
- St. Paul Street Building - | 


- Andy Downing 
Chicago Tribune 
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Blue Jays 
defeat Bryn 
Mawr 9-0 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
“We are hoping to play Ursinus 
again [in the conference finals 
on Sunday] as that score doesn’t 
reflect how hard we fought in the 
gameand wereal ly wanta chance 
to show them what we are made 
of and win the conference.” 

The day after their defeat by 
Ursinus, the Lady Jays went back 
on the field for their final game 
of the regular season against 
Bryn Mawr. Hopkins controlled 
the game from beginning to end. 
Six Hopkins players scored in 
the game. Emily Miller got her 
second hat trick of the season, and 
freshman Sarah Jacobs scored 
her first goal for Hopkins. 

The Jays’ control of the game 
was not unexpected, as the Owls 
finished the season 0-10 in the 
Centennial Conference for the 
season. 

Emily Miller scored the 
team’s first goal off of an assist 
by junior Adair Landy only 
slightly over three minutes into 
the game. Sophomore Chantal 
Serle then extended the lead-off 
of senior Lucy Webster’s penalty 
corner. Sophomore Gabi Henn 
and senior Sarah Bender scored 
Hopkins’ third and fourth goals 
off of loose balls in front of the 
cage. 

Henn had her second goal 
of the day immediately after 
halftime, increasing Hopkins’ 





JHU unofficial extreme club 
sport: Student skydiving 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
parachute at a certain altitude, so 
evenifthe diver falls unconscious, 
the chute will still open. 

In 2006, approximately 


| 2,300,000 skydives were made in 


speed, 


lead to 5-0 as the Bryn Mawr | 


defense was helpless to prevent 
the Jays’ attack. This lopsided 
play continued as Miller scored 
twoconsecutive goals to complete 
her hat trick. 

Junior Leah Horton and fresh- 
man Sarah Jacobs completed 
Hopkins’ scoring bonanza for 
the game with 13 minutes still 
left to play. 

The seventh-ranked Jays will 
play Muhlenberg in the semifi- 


the United States. Of these, only 
18 resulted in 


SPORTS 


shee ae 
COURTESY OF CHRIS DOSCAS 
Sophomore Chris Doscas smiles and falls at 120 miles per hour with an instructor. 


| become one of the 
| world’s most cel- 


I saw the most incredible thing | 
I've ever seen.” 
“The sun was setting right | 
next to Philadelphia and when we | 
made a turn, I could see the ocean 
and the deep red-orangereflecting | 
off of the casinos in Atlantic City. | 
At that moment I 





death. Most of 
the deaths were 
the result of 
dangerous pro- 


fessional stunts dive to needing to 


gone wrong, re- 


sulting in high- learn to skydive. 

— Rob BobEN, 
FOUNDER OF THE 
SKYDIVING CLUB 


unsafe 
landings. 

The real dan- 
ger of skydiving 
is its addictive 


| nature. After a 
| jump, most sky- 


nal game on Saturday in Colleg- | 


eville, Penn. at 11 a.m. If the team 
wins the game, they will play for 
the Centennial Conference title 
on Sunday at 1 p.m. 


divers can’t stop talking about it. 
They dream about it. They will 
smile for days, something skydiv- 
ers refer to as the “perma-smile.” 
There is a certain moment when 
the sport becomes a part of you, 
and it’s nearly impossible to let it 
go. For senior Rod Boden, found- 


| er of the club, this moment came 


with his second tandem jump. 
“The freefall was incredible, 
but when we opened the canopy, 


IT went from want- 
ing to learn to sky- 


went from want- | 
ing to learn to sky- 
dive to needing to | 
learn to skydive. 
I haven't looked | 
back since!” 

With the ad- 
vent of winter and 
the approach of | 
cold weather, the | 
skydiving season 
is beginning to 
wind down. How- 
ever, it should be 
fully vitalized and possibly an 
official Johns Hopkins Student 
Club by spring. 

Boden urges those who wish to 
get involved or learn more about 
the club and its future to join the 
Facebook group “Flying Blue Jays 


Skydiving Club,” which is the | 


club’s main resource for organiza- 
tion and communication. 

Until then, as skydivers say, 
“Blue skies!” 


| 113 days later, in 


| father and mother 
| spent his youth 


| soccer leagues. 
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CHAND BALFOUR, MEN'S SOCCER 


By MARY DOMAN 
Sports Editor 


On Jan. 25, 1984, a soccer leg- 
end was borninthe rugged streets 
of Sao Vicente, Brazil. While 
his plumber father and janitor 
mother worked during the day, 
he spent most of his time kicking 
the soccer ball in the streets. He 
developed a passion for the game. 
However, he was 
scrawny and mal- 
nourished, and no 
one ever thought 
he would one day 


ebrated athletes. 
Four years and 


Montclair, NJ. 
Athlete of the 
Week Chand Bal- 
four was born. His 


own a health care 
business, and he 


in sub- 
organized 


playing 


urban 


tion in the Santos soccer pro- 
eram. Balfour took his lunch for 
the first time. Robinho received 
three meals a day for the first 
time. 

But again, don’t let their dif- 
ferent ages, names, nationali- 
ties or childhood diets stop you 
from accepting what many be- 
lieve to be identical destinies. 
What convinces fans of both 


_ Baliour’s Brazilian inspiration 


if that had happened to me,” Bal- 
four said. 

Fortunately Balfour’s mother 
has been able to sleep soundly in 
Montclair. 

Her son, though, has not been 
as lucky. “I heard he doesn’t sleep 
at all,” freshman midfielder Scott 
Elliot said. “He just waits for the 
next game.” 

If true, Balfour will be wide 





So maybe the 


| solid facts don’t 
parallel exactly. 
| But Brazillian National Team 
member Robson de _ Souza 
— known as “Robinho” — and 
Hopkins sophomore forward 


Chand Balfour have a special 
similarity that makes their 
names almost synonomous, In- 
deed, the same thing that kept 
Robinho playing on the streets 
for years has kept Balfour's feet 
moving as well. 

“T have a love for the game,” 
Balfour said. “It’s my passion.” 

Balfour began playing soccer 
when he was five. “My brother 
and dad made me play,” he said. 
At the same age, Robinho also 
followed his brother’s footsteps 
onto the soccer field. 

However, as Baltour started 
his elementary education at 
Northeast Elementary School, 
Robinho also began his educa- 


Blue Jays soar past Juniata Kagles with [1-point victory 


By MAX DWORIN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


For a Hopkins football team 
that came into last weekend 
having played the second-hardest 
schedule in all of division III, 
Saturday’s game against the 
winless Juniata Eagles was a 
much-needed reprieve from the 
team’s weekly grind. 

The Jays made the most of 
their game against the Eagles, 
scoring on their first three drives 
and running away to a 42-21 
victory in Huntingdon, Penn. The 
win brings the Jays to 2-4 in the 
Centennial Conference and 3-5 
overall for the season. It dropped 
Juniata to 0-8 in their first season 
as a member of the Centennial 
Conference. 

Hopkins — was ___ propelled 
by sophomore running back 
Andrew Kase from the very first 
series, as the Jays handed the 
ball off to him on six of the eight 
plays in the first drive. Kase’s 
45 yards during Hopkins’s first 
possession, including his 11-yard 
touchdown run, helped put the 
Jays up 7-0. 


“We definitely wanted to 


establish the run right off the bat 
and get after it,” Head Coach Jim 
Margraff said of the run-heavy 
offensive game plan. 

The Jays’ defense did not give 
Juniata any time to get back in 


CONOR 





the game either, as Eagles quar- 
terback Jay Leonard had his first 
pass of the game picked off at 
midfield by senior defensive 
back Dan Requena on the Eagles’ 
second play from scrimmage. Re- 
quena returned the interception 
43 yards to the Juniata eight-yard 
line, setting up another Andrew 
Kase score from eight yards out. 
Kase’s score put the Jays up 14- 
0 less than halfway into the first 
quarter. 

Kase would finish the game 
with 156 yards rushing and three 
touchdowns, two rushing and 
one receiving, to continue his 
stellar sophomore season. 

“The offensive line got a good 
push off the ball,” said freshman 
left guard Ryan Lino, who was 
making his first collegiate start. 
“And Andrew Kase is just that 
good of a running back.” 

After a brief three-and-out 
by the Eagles, Hopkins went at 
it on the ground again with an- 
other dose of Andrew Kase, who 
tacked on another 37 yards to his 
total during the series. Margraff’s 
offense handed the ball off on for 
eight of 11 plays and eventually 
put the ball in the end zone on a 
four yard pass from sophomore 
quarterback Michael Murray to 
freshman wide receiver Brian 
Hopkins. 

“They were one of the small- 
er defensive lines we faced so 
we thought 

we'd be able 

‘to run the 
ball pretty 
well against 
them,” Mur- 
ray said. “We 
accomplished 
what we set 
out to do and 
we even man- 
aged to mix 
in a little bit 
of the pass.” 

The early 
21-0 lead al- 
lowed = Mar- 
graff to get 
a good look 
at freshman 
quarterback 
~ Max Islinger, 


RAPHYEDITOR who had been 


ck Dan Requena defends onlooking Jays. acting as the 


team’s punter. Islinger came in 
for Murray in the middle of the 
second quarter and completed a 
two-yard pass on his first attempt 
as a college quarterback. 

“We treat the quarterback like 
any other position/” Margraff 
said of the switch under center. 
“Mike's our starter, but we play 
more than one tailback so we're 
going to play more than one 
quarterback.” 

Islinger was forced to punt 
after his first possession but he 
would come back on his second 
drive to throw for a 46-yard 
touchdown pass to a fellow 
freshman, wide receiver Tucker 
Michels. 

“I was really excited for Max 
[Islinger]/”“. Murray declared, 
showing that he was not at all 
upset about being pulled. “It 
was great to see him get his first 
touchdown pass at the collegiate 
level.” 

“Max is a good quarterback,” 
Lino said. “It’s shown in practice 
and we didn’t miss a beat when 
he came in.” 

Senior captain and wide 
receiver Corey Sattler also got 
his first career touchdown in 
the game. The touchdown came 
during the Jays’ first possession 
of the second half on a 21-yard 
pass from Murray, who had re- 


‘entered at halftime. 


“Everyone was really 
excited to see him get his first 
touchdown,” said Murray, who 
finished with three touchdowns 
of his own. “It’s a tribute to the 
type of receiver he is, a technical 
possession receiver, and he was 
so excited.” ; 

“I'm just glad to see him finally 
get in the end zone,” Coach 
Margraff said of his captain. 

“We would’ve found a way 
to get him in the end zone over 
the next couple of weeks anyway, 
but it’s better that he did it 
naturally.” 

The confidence of a 42-21 
victory and the way the offense 
was able to imposé’ their will 
against the Eagles will definitely 
help the Jays as they head into 
their final two games of the 
season, including a Parents’ 
Weekend showdown on Saturday 
against Franklin & Marshall 


» “gto 


College. 


“Our goal was to approach | 


the second half of the season as 
if we were approaching a new 


season,” Murray said. “We want | 


to set ourselves on the right track 
for next season and we want 


to come away with a couple of | 


wins.” 
“When you play ten games, 
they’re all big games,” Margraff 


said, hesitating to put extra im- | 


portance on the last two weeks 
of the season. “We want to fin- 
ish the season strong. These are 
long-standing rivals and our 
seniors want to finish on a high 
note.” 

For Corey Sattler, one of the 
seniors Margraff is referring to, 
it will be hard to top the feeling 
of scoring his first college-level 
touchdown. 

Two more wins to round out 
the season and a few more touch- 
downs to his name, however, 
might suffice. 


players that the two have a spe- 
cial connection? One thing, for 
sure, is their nimble moves on 
the field. 

“Robinho and Chand Balfour 
similar?” sophomore goalie Neil 
Maclean asked. “Well, with the 
ball at their feet, they’re both 
swift like lightning. And if you 
don’t think lightning is swift, 
then you haven't seen Chand Bal- 





awake until Saturday, when the 
Jays take on Muhlenberg in the 
conference tournament. But Bal- 
four, like Robinho, dreams big 
(that is, if he sleeps). 

“T feel like we're going to win 
the national championship,” 
Balfour said. And if Balfour’s 
dreams mirror Robinho’s, there’s 
a good chance that this one will 
come true. 


four.” Balfour 

If anyone was lucky 
did. see play | VITAL enough to sit 
Balfour over | STATISTICS | in the stands 





the weekend, 





himself as he 


they would’ve : Sophomore cheered on 
noticed _his xeet : ie Robinho in 
crucial goal Major: History Brazil. The 
and assist _} Position: Forward trip was one 
against Wash- Page . of many Bal- 
ington  Col- Hopkins Highlights: four has taken 
lege. Scored and assisted for to the country 

“Tt felt real- both goals to defeat Wash- after attend- 
ly good. It was ington. ing a Brazil- 
like elec- lian soccer 
trifying,” he camp when 


said. Thanks to his and freshman 
forward David Drake's points, 
the team was able to come home 
with a 2-1 win. 

Though their last regular 
season game wasn’t hosted at 
Homewood Field, Balfour fans 
were still present at the game. 
Mr. and Mrs. Balfour’s passion 
for the game is just as strong as 


| their son’s (and Robinho’s). They 


have yet to miss one of their son’s 
college soccer games. 

Also, Balfour’s older brother, 
Carlyle, comes to watch often. 
Now a graduate student at Hop- 
kins, the older Balfour recently 
graduated from Dickinson, 
where he played on the soccer 
team as well. “My family is really 
important to me,” Balfour said. 

Similarly, Robinho holds his 
family dear. Tragically, in 2004, 
his mother, Marina de Silva 
Souza, was kidnapped for ran- 
som. “When Robinho’s mother 
was kidnapped, I felt bad for 
him because I’m very close to my 





| mother. I know I would go crazy 


he was younger. Seeing Robinho 
for the first time was life-chang- 
ing for Balfour. 

“Robinho’s a great player. 
There’s just something about 
him.” 

Whether or not this “some- 
thing” that both Balfour and 
Robinho posses was brought by 
destiny, no one can deny that 
both athletes have worked hard 
to get where they are today. 

“You can’t say anything about 
Chand Balfour without saying he 
goes hard all the time,” sopho- 
more defender Nathan Wysk 
said. 

As for Robinho, Wysk contin- 
ued, “Balfour loves him. He'll ar- 
gue with you till the death that 
Robinho’s the best player in the 
world.” 

“Robinho’s the best player in 
the world,” Balfour said. 

I took Wysk’s advice and 
didn’t argue. After seeing Bal- 
four, though, I can’t help but 
think that maybe there’s a tie for 
the title. 








“#&. deeply funny chronicle 
of male adolescence.” 


—Entertainment Weekly 


South Africa’s 
#1 fastest and 
bestselling book! 


“Hilarious.” 
—Best Life 


“South Africa’s 
Catcher in the Rye!” 
—Alexander McCall Smith, 





author of The No. 71 Ladies 
Detective Agency 
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On sale now 


Razorbill Books 
A division of Penguin Young Readers Group 
www.razorbillbooks.com 
















Cueck THis Out! 


After closing out Game 4 and winning 
the 2007 World Series, Red Sox pitcher 
Jonathon Papelbon does his ritual Irish 
jig in front of reporters and fans. 
http://www.youtube.com/ 
results?search query = Red + Sox&searc 
h= Search 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
Football vs. Franklin & Marshall 1 p.m. 


W. Soccer vs. TBD 5 p.m. 


Field Hockey blows out the Owls in 9-0 finale M. Soccer back on track with 
{wo-win regular season close 


By EILEEN LILLY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The regular season came to 
a close for the Hopkins field 
hockey team this weekend. The 
Lady Jays suffered their first 
conference game loss on Satur- 
day to sixth-ranked Ursinus, but 
dominated the Bryn Mawr Owls 
in a 9-0 win to end the regular 
season. 

In addition to ending the reg- 
ular season, senior Lucy Webster 
was selected to play in the 2007 
NFHCA Division III Senior All- 
Star Game. Webster is a defender 
for the Jays and has played in 49 
games, including 36 starts. She 
boasts 11 points in her career at 
Hopkins, including five goals, 
two of which were scored this 
year, and one assist. She has also 
had two defensive saves this sea- 
son. 

The Jays’ defeat of 5-1 was un- 
expected. Going into the game, 
Hopkins’s conference record was 
8-0 and Ursinus’ record was 8-1. 
Ursinus’ win over Hopkins gives 
them the first seed for the Centen- 
nial Conference Championships 
as well as home field advantage. 
The Jays fell to the number two 
spot. 

The Ursinus Bears took an im- 
mediate lead with a quick goal 
scored just under the four-min- 
ute mark. Both teams went back 
and forth until once again the 
Bears managed to score. This 
time Ursinus converted off a pen- 
alty stroke, extending their lead 
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Junior midfielder Leah Horton sprints past a Bryn Mawr defender to pick up the loose ball. The Jays went 1-1 this weekend. 


to 2-0. The Bears were not yet fin- 
ished, and with only about two 
minutes left in the half, they in- 
creased their lead again by scor- 
ing their third goal to the high 
left side of the cage. 

As the Jays returned after half- 
time, trailing 3-0, they started 
their offensive attack immediate- 
ly. Sophomore Andrea Vander- 
sall scored Hopkins’ only goal 


off junior Emily Miller’s assist. 
Hopkins now trailed 3-1, but Ur- 
sinus did not allow the momen- 
tum to be swayed to Hopkins’ 
advantage. Only 25 seconds after 
Vandersall’s goal Ursinus scored 
their fourth goal of the game. 
Both teams continued to 
battle but Hopkins was unable 
to overcome Ursinus’ defense. 
Then, with seven minutes left 


in the game, Ursinus completed 
their victory by scoring their 
fifth goal. Seven minutes later, 
Hopkins lost their first confer- 
ence game and their hopes of be- 
ing the number one seed going 
into the Conference Champion- 
ships with a final score of 5-1. 
Sophomore goalie Sophia Tieu 
had six saves in the loss, while 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 





By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Sports Editor 


The altimeter watch on my 
wrist ticks up to 11,000 feet. It’s 
time to jump. I’m strapped to an 
experienced skydiving instruc- 
tor whose jumps 
number over 
5,000, yet my 
knees can’t stop 
shaking as I look 
through clouds 
at the New Jer- 
sey landscape. 
On the count 
of three, I take 
a deep breath 
and step off the 
ledge, and I’m 
flying through 
open sky. There’s 
nothing around 
me except open 
air for miles and 
I'm zipping to- 
ward the ground 
at about 120 miles 
per hour. The 
rush is indescrib- 
able. One has to 
experience it to 
understand it. 

The free fall 
lasts for about a 
minute and then, 
at 5,000 feet, it’s 
time to pull the 
ripcord and open 
the parachute for 
a gentle three- 
minute glide 
back to Earth. The view is in- 
credible. I can see Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, the ocean, the hills. 
My knees are still shaking — this 
time from sheer adrenaline. 

Rod Boden, the leader of 
the unofficial Flying Blue Jays 
Skydiving Club, does this just 
about every weekend. Boden 
started skydiving in 2005 and 
his sunset dive on Sunday eve- 
ning marked his 76th jump. He 


earned his United States Para- 
chute Association (USPA) Class 
B license this August, an ac- 
complishment that allows him 
to make night jumps and also 
participate in collegiate compe- 
titions. But what’s more impres- 
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sive than Boden’s credentials is 
his passion and dedication to 
the sport. 

“My vision for the Flying 
Blue Jays Skydiving Club is 
to help as many people make 
their first jump as possible and 
to find a group of jumpers who 
want to advance beyond tandem 
jumps, get licensed and explore 
everything this incredible sport 
has to offer. 1 would love to see 


COURTESY OF RODNEY BODEN 
Head of the skydiving club Rod Boden is all smiles after this September jump. 


a skydiving community grow 
at Hopkins because, generally 
speaking, skydivers are happy 
people that love to have fun,” 
Boden said. 

The skydiving club originated 
at the beginning of this year and 
since its start, 
Boden has taken 
nine people on 
their first sky- 
diving _experi- 
ence. “Skydiv- 
ing was one of 
the most insane 
experiences I’ve 
had,” sopho- 
more Dan Myers 
said. “Both men- 
tally and physi- 
cally, the feeling 
of freefall is just 
amazing.” 

However, de- 
spite the appeal 
of some, Boden 
has faced diffi- 
culties with both 
continued partic- 
ipation and legit- 
imization of the 
unofficial club. 
“The biggest 
problem with 
getting people to 
continue skydiv- 
ing is the price 
of entry into the 
sport,” Boden 
said. “Tandem 
jumps cost $180 
or more depend- 
ing on where you jump. Not a 
lot of college students have that 
money to throw around.” 

The risk of skydiving has also 
created difficulties for Boden 
with the Hopkins administra- 
tion, who refuses to support or 
legitimize the club because of 
high liability concern. However, 
Boden is currently working with 
the USPA and other college sky- 
diving clubs to develop a plan 
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“Athlete of the Week: 
Chand Balfour 


Sophomore midfielder Chand 


Balfour confesses his idolization 


of pro player, Robinho. However, 


these two stellar athletes may not 
be as different as you may think. 
Page B11. 


Football: 
Jays topple Juniata 


Andrew Kase spearheaded 
the Blue Jay football team as they 
blew past the Juniata squad this 
Saturday. After a rough start, is 
there playoff hope for the Jays? 
Page B11 
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Around the League: 
Standings Section 


This week brought the end of 
the regular season for most var- 
sity sports. Check out the stand- 
ings section to find out how the 
Blue Jays fared, and what awaits 
in the playoffs. Page B10 
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By MIKE YUAN 


Kor The News-Letter 
After a two-game losing 
streak — the longest in seven 


years — the Hopkins men’s soc- 
cer team got right back on track 


| during the last week of their 


| seemed 
| and 
| the two losses prior to 
| Wednesday’s game, and 


that will appease the risk-man- 
agement office. “It has been done 
at a number of other universities 
and there are several ways to re- 
lieve Johns Hopkins of any liabil- 
ity,” Boden said. 

The inherent risk of the sport 
is also a factor when it comes to 
recruitment. Many prospective 
skydivers display common fears 
that the parachute won't open. To 
this, Boden replied, “Parachutes 
open. It is what they do. If your 
main parachute malfunctions, 
you've got a reserve. Skydivers 
are crazy, not suicidal!” In fact, 
most rigs and all student/tan- 
dem rigs contain a device which 
will automatically activate the 

CONTINUED ON Pace B11 


regular season. Two wins left 
the Jays with an overall record of 
15-3 (7-2 in the Centennial Con- 
ference) and an NCAA ranking 
of 20th. 

The fans and alumni 
discouraged 
doubtful after 


members of the team 
| sensed it. “It basically made us 
| come together as a team and made 
| us play for each other rather than 


} | for others,” said senior forward 


| and co-captain Ben McAbee. 

Freshman forward Scott Bu- 
| koski used the losses as a base to 
| learn and build from. “It got us 
| prepared for the postseason be- 

cause they were two really good 
| teams,” he said. “It woke us up 
and got us focused.” 

Hopkins battled Gettysburg 
| at Homewood Field in the rain on 
| Wednesday night to a 2-1 victory. 
| The physical play mixed with 
| the harsh conditions led to what 
| McAbee called “an ugly win, but 

a win at that.” 
| The game was scoreless until 
the 40th minute, when Bullets de- 
| fenseman Ryan Shaffer scored on 
| Hopkins’ sophomore goalkeeper, 
Matt Mierley, who finished the 


game with two saves. Hopkins 
18? AVES ds 


aire ‘int “minute 
off of a penalty kick by freshman 
forward Scott Bukoski. Bukoski, 
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Sophomore forward Evan Giles makes his way up the field in the Gettysburg game. 


who finished the regular season 
second in the conference in both 
goals and assists, was awarded 
the kick after being pulled down 
by an opposing defender inside 
the box. 

The game was tied until the 
75th minute, when freshman 
forward David Drake beat his 
defender and opposing goalie 
Matt Langston to net his 12th 
goal of the season. With the win, 
Hopkins clinched a 
spot in the Centennial 
Conference _ playoffs, 
earning a number two 
seed. 

The Wednesday win 
snapped the two-game losing 
streak and gave the team confi- 
dence heading into their season 
finale against unranked Wash- 
ington College’on Saturday. 

Even with playoff berth under 
their belts, the team played the 
final game with vitality. Their 
sentiments were summed up by 
Bukoski, who said, “If we lost, 
we would have eliminated any 
chance of getting an at large bid 
for the NCAA tournament. So we 
were still playing as hard as we 
could.” 

The Jays went on to beat 
Washington College 2-1 on the 
Shoremen’s own turf. Hopkins’ 
sophomore midfielder/forward 
Chand Balfour struck early with 
his seventh goal of the season, 
sneaking the ball past opposing 
senior goalie Marc Petrucci in the 
fifth minute of the game. How- 


Frank Borelli from scoring in the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B10 








W. Soccer gridlocks against Ursinus 


The Lady Jays will host Conference Tournament following the grueling double-overtime tie 


By KATIE MOODY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


After it was postponed due 
to rain the day before, the game 
between the Hopkins women’s 
soccer team and Ursinus College 
was a battle that resulted in a 0-0 
tie in double overtime on Sunday, 
Oct. 28. With the tie, the Lady Jays 
(12-4-2, 8-1-1) ended their regular 
season at a high point. This tie se- 
cured a seven-game undefeated 





af 


streak, and the team will host the 
Centennial Conference Tourna- 
ment at Homewood campus this 
weekend. 


The first half of the game was 
somewhat slow and was mostly 
played at midfield. Neither team 
even pulled a shot off until the 
21-minute mark. In the remain- 
ing 24 minutes, both teams did 
their best to start a shooting 
match and test each others de- 
fenses, when they both got four 


shots off. The Jays headed into 
the locker room knowing they 
had to step it up a little bit on of- 
fense and keep the defensive mo- 
mentum going if they wanted to 
keep their streak alive. It would 
depend which team could get 
more shots off goal, and the team 
that could do that would control 
the second half. 


Soon after the Lady Jays 
took the field again, they held 
a commanding 8-0 advantage 
in shots. Freshman midfielder 
Erin Stafford had a_ golden 
opportunity to make the score 1-0 
in favor of Hopkins, but she hit a 
shot off the crossbar, missing the 
net by inches. Stafford’s attempt 
happened with just a little more 
than 24 minutes to go in the 
second half. The rest of the half 
would be scoreless on either side, 
as both teams’ defenses stood out 
and didn’t allow much outside 


midfield. 


The game went into overtime, 
and Ursinus had a 1-0 shot-on- 
goal advantage, and in double 
overtime, the Bears once again 

~ had a one-shot advantage at 2-1, 
but neither Hopkins nor Ursinus 
could boot it into the net. The 
game was called a tie at 0-0, let- 
ting the Lady Jays keep their sev- 


en-game streak alive. 


ever, the Jays were unable tostop  __ : 
- Washinbione=aknorn erie = a 


In terms of numbers, Hopkins _ 


held a 13-7 advantage in shots 
on goal for the game, while Ur- 
sinus had a 5-4 advantage in 
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BEST OF 
— BALTIMORE 





Have a tall glass of charm 


Baltimore has always been, at any given point in 
history, interesting. In the War of 1812, the British de- 
clared it a “nest of pirates.” Almost a century later, af- 
ter the Great Baltimore Fire destroyed 1500 buildings 
in 30 hours, the mayor refused assistance during re- 
building. He said, “Baltimore will take care of its own, 
thank you.” 

This is the Best of Baltimore edition of The News-Letter, 
for which intrepid editors and writers risk their lives by 
tasting Baltimore’s hamburgers, trekking through Sher- 
wood Gardens and exploring Homewood bathrooms. 
Luckily they have all survived to write about where you 
can find the best of everything, whether it be sandwich- 
es, tulips or toilet paper. 

Perhaps because careful studies have revealed “home- 
work” to be the number one pastime of the Hopkins stu- 
dent body for 131 years straight, consider taking some 
time out on the weekends to explore our city. It’s easy to 
learn a little bit about Baltimore's rich history and have 
a good time while you're here. 

If you grow tired of dining hall food or simply want 
to try something different, check out one of the various 
nearby restaurants featured in the Dining section. 

There’s no need to take a bus anywhere if you'd like 
to spend a Saturday away from campus. Get some 
ideas from the Activities section, and take the oppor- 
tunity to hang out at Federal Hill or wander through 
fresh vegetable stands at the Farmers Market in Wa- 
verly. 

That's not to undermine the superlatives here at Home- 
wood either; read the Best of Hopkins section to learn 
about everything from the best place to study to the best 
place to find parking. 

So next time you want to put away those textbooks, 
find a map! 
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XS brunch 


has flavor 
and flair 


XS 
1307 N. Charles St. 
(410) 468-0002 


By SARAH SABHSON 


XS is one of those restaurants that you 
just can’t seem to pin down. Is it a su- 
shi place? A coffee shop? A late night bar 
scene? This multi-leveled spot is also the 
perfect brunch destination. 

The menu offers a plethora of breakfast 
options including quiches, omelettes and 
Belgian waffles. Be sure to try the spinach, 
artichoke, roasted garlic and smoked Gou- 
da quiche, the breakfast burrito, and the 
New York griddle cakes with cinnamon 
and vanilla mousse. To pair with entrées, 
XS also makes great espresso-based drinks. 
Although the variety doesn’t compare with 
Starbucks, XS knows how to make a great 
cup of joe. For those non-caffeine addicts, 
there are numerous teas to choose from as 
well as fresh fruit smoothies. 

The architecture of this locale is defi- 
nitely worth mentioning. Each floor of the 
restaurant has something different to offer. 
The first floor is a takeout area with some 
outdoor dining, a coffee bar, a dessert case 
and a sushi bar. The second is the mezza- 
nine level, perfect for a quick cup of coffee. 
The third floor offers most of the seating in 
XS along with a full bar, local artwork on 
display, a large television and the DJ station 
that gets going at 8 p.m. every night. The 
fourth floor is additional loft dining space. 

For the perfect Sunday brunch atmo- 
sphere, the third floor is ideal. The large 
windows allow lots of morning sunshine 
to stream through which makes the mini- 
malist furniture a lot more inviting. 

Another perk to this great brunch 
place is its location. XS is only a block- 
and-a-half away from Penn Station, a 
JHMI shuttle stop. Although the shuttle 
only runs once an hour on Sundays, XS 
is open at 9 a.m. 
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Chipotle’s burritos are the best ... and the biggest 


Chipotle 
3201 Saint Paul St. 
(410) 662-1701 


By BARBARA HA 


If you want to find a big and tasty bur- 
rito, look no further, Hopkins students! 

Behold Chipotle, the ultimate bur- 
rito eatery in town! Located on St. Paul 
Street, behind Charles Commons and 
two doors down from Starbucks, Chipo- 
tle is a fast-food style restaurant where 
you can grab food to go or eat and have 
a chill time with your friends over your 
meal. Basically, this is how it works. You 
enter the restaurant, tell them exactly 
what you would like in your burrito, 
taco or taco salad, and they combine it 
before your eyes behind the counter 
within minutes. 

Whether it’s for lunch or dinner, after 
you've grown sick of Fresh Food Café or 
other school cafeterias, make time to en- 
ter this friendly and social atmosphere to 
mingle while munching on a delicious, 
well-priced meal. All of their meat is an- 
tibiotic-free, and you can get vegetarian 
burritos, too. 

The Chipotle on St. Paul Street opened 
less thana year ago. I have visited the place 
a dozen or more times, and every time I 
enjoy it even more than before. The staff is 
very friendly and service-oriented. 

There is plenty of space in the res- 
taurant to grab a table, and if there is no 
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Get your big, beefy, foil-wrapped burrito at the McDonald's owned Chipotle eatery on St. Paul Street. 


space, you can eat outside and watch your 
fellow Baltimoreans live their lives on St. 
Paul St. So if you ask me where the best 
restaurant for Hopkins students to grab a 


fantastic burrito is? Without a doubt, it’s 
Chipotle. Its eclectic combination of relax- 
ation, fun and talking draw its customers 
to return for more after every time. 





Hot for someone but low on cash? Try this cheap date 


By VANESSA SIMMONS 


So you met a cute girl and want to run 
the bases, but that campus job paycheck 
already went to paying back your room- 
mate. Now you need the cheapest date 
around. 

No way are you taking a taxi down- 
town or tipping some waiter who keeps 
staring at your date’s chest, no-way no- 
how. Instead, take the shuttle to Super- 
fresh and get a box of pasta and a jar of 
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sauce. You won't use all of the pasta or the 
whole jar of Ragu so it’s not a real expen- 
diture. 

Tell the shuttle driver to drop you off at 
the library where you swipe that J-card for 
a decent comedy gratis (Latin for “cheap 
bastard”) and take home your prize. 

Call her for free if she’s on your net- 
work, or invite her via AIM if she’s not, 
and ask her to come over to watch a 
movie. If she seems hesitant, as if she 
knows what “watch a movie” means, 


then throw in the dinner chip too. Now 
she thinks you really care. Pick up a free 
condom (flavored if she’s into that) from 
the health center (or two if she seems 
like that kind of girl) and wait for her ar- 
rival. 

If she’s still giving off mixed signals, 
you may, as a last resort, run to the Deli 
and get a $7 bottle of wine to ease the 
night along. The cheapest date is a movie 
from the library and sex, and the girls at 
Hopkins are the cheapest dates around. 
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Attman’s serves 
up sandwiches 
old-school style 


Attman’s Delicatessen 
1019 E. Lombard Road 
(410) 563-2666 


By CAROLYN PARK 


Walk into Attman’s Deli and you'll be 
greeted by an insanely long line of people 


deli” flavor, a taste which has earned Att- 
man’s the title of “Baltimore’s Best Deli” 
for 19 years running. 


Citypaper, but also by the scores of regu- 
lars and newcomers who travel from as 


hot, 
Once you join the line, you're faced with 
an immense array of options — pastra- 
mi, roast beef, Kosher liverwurst (just to 


name a few) — and suddenly, you realize | 


the line is moving a lot faster than you ex- 
pected, thanks to the lightning-fast pace 
of the staff. 

“You gotta order fast,” chuckled a sil- 
ver-haired man, who remembers the days 
back when Attman’s was more a grocer 
than deli. Opened in 1915 by Harry Att- 
man, the store sold not only sandwiches, 
but also a variety of meats and relishes, 
and even “barrels of salted herring” that 
stood outside the door. As recognition for 
their sandwiches grew, additional space 
See the “Kibbitz” room) was added to 

erve customers seeking a sit-down din- 
[ns experience, and eventually, Attman’s 
ecame the celebrated deli it is known 
as today. Yet, despite over nine decades 
of service, reminders of the past persist: 
Enormous jars of tomatoes, sweet pickles 
and hot cherry-red peppers guard the see- 
pu ouen cases of homemade salads and 
esserts, along with meat that is still sold 
py the pound — everything from smoked 
almon to roast brisket. 
But ask anyone in line what keeps 
ringing them back to this Baltimore 
ae and you'll get the same answer. 
‘Hands down, the best sandwich place in 
town,” said Lori, a 15-year customer ever 
ince she and her husband moved to the 
ates “You just can’t go wrong with the 
orned beef,” she said, adding that while 
er coworkers enjoy the “Cloak & Dagger” 
andwich (corned beef, coleslaw, Russian 
ressing), her husband prefers the Reu- 
ben (Jewish corned beef, sauerkraut, melt- 
d Swiss, Russian dressing). Which one 
bastes better? Come find out for yourself 
nd become a part of this beloved estab- 
ishment, where delicious corned beef is 
served seven days a week. 











| Guys Famous Burgers and Fries. 
| This Zagat-rated burger chain 


| both indoor and outdoor seating 
all waiting for that “authentic New York | 


| 1950’s-style diner, plush with red 
| leather booths and barstools and 
It is a sentiment shared not only by the | 


| dent in your wallet. A burger, 
far as Georgia to satisfy the craving for | 
melt-in-your-mouth corned beef. | 
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Five Guys Burgers and Fries ts a pleasant surprise 


Five Guys Famous 
Burgers and Fries 
201 E. Pratt St. 


(410) 244-7175 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 


No trip to the Inner Harbor is 
complete without a stop at Five 


overlooks the harbor and offers 


if the weather is nice. The interi- 
or of the restaurant represents a 


checkerboard tabletops. Service 
is quick and prices won't put a 


fries and drink is about $6, but 
the taste is priceless. 

Five Guys is serious about 
the burger thing. Their Web site 
proclaims its mission in this 
way: “We are in the business of 
selling burgers.” 

Thick, half-pound _ patties 
slathered with melted Ameri- 
can cheese and all the toppings that can 
fit between two buns for no extra charge. 
Ice-cold 24-ounce sodas with free refills. 





Mounds of golden-brown traditional or 
Cajun-style fries. What else could you 
possibly want? Five Guys has earned the 
“#1 Burger” distinction from Washington 
Magazine for seven years in a row. The 





___ LAURA BITNER/PHOTOGRAPHY ED: 
Five Guys makes the juciest, cheesiest, most delicious burger in Baltimore. 


franchise has also received “Best Burger” 
and “Best Fries” titles from several other 
publications. The Washington Post called 


Five Guys the “Willy Wonka’s of Burger- 
craft.” Well, if there’s a cheeseburger river 
out there somewhere, it would be a river 
in which Id be glad to drown. 

For those with smaller appetites, Five 
Guys also serves sliders, little bite- 
sized burgers. Though I’ve never 
been able to resist the temptation 
of the colossal half-pounder, Five 
Guys’ sliders are also good for a 
light, quick lunch. 

You may notice, as you walk 
into the restaurant, an occasional 
crunching noise under your foot- 
steps. Welcome to my favorite 
part about the restaurant. Five 
Guys serves all-you-can-eat free 
peanuts by the bucket. As long 
as you don’t make a total mess, 
you can go through as many 
buckets as you please or that 
your stomach has room for (after 
a Five Guys burger, there won't 
be much). Be sure to fill up your 
pockets, purses, backpacks and 
duffel bags with as many peanuts 
as you can before you leave. 

Though it sits somewhat under 
the shadow of the larger, higher- 
end Harbor restaurants such as 
Houlihan’s, Five Guys is the per- 
fect combination of delicious food and 
low prices, which should be enough to 
make any hungry college student drool. 





ce ee Pe ee 
Dominion’s eclectic flavors dominate the ice cream scene 


Dominion Ice Cream 
3120 Saint Paul St. 
(410) 243-2644 


By ANUM AZAM 


Spinach ice cream might sound oxymo- 
ronic to the eater of ordinary ice cream. 
Generally if it tastes good, it’s bad for you. 
At Dominion Ice Cream, right across the 
street from Uni Mini, the ice cream is still 
probably bad for you, but not nearly as 
bad as its neighbor, Coldstone, and defi- 
nitely better tasting. 

In fact, the door of the small estab- 
lishment proclaims the business’s motto: 
“Tastes Good and Good for You.” Well, 
who knows? Maybe it is good for you. 

Dominion specializes in vegetable- 
flavored ice cream. Gross, you say. Veg- 
etables are for segregating into piles 
on your plate, not for mixing into ice 
cream. 

This is not true, because Dominion’s 
ice cream tastes clean, fresh and deli- 
cious. Owner Donna Calloway won't re- 
veal her secrets, but whatever she does is 
working, and it does involve pounding 
vegetables into a pulp and putting them 


in ice cream. 

It's easy to acquire ice cream of the 
spinach, sweet potato, pumpkin or jala- 
peno variety at Dominion — and if you 
find yourself a bit hesitant, Calloway will 
allay your fears by offering you a taste of 
whatever you are unsure about. Though 
Dominion also has normal flavors such 
as French vanilla, butter pecan, German 
chocolate and cotton candy, their most 
popular ice cream is the spinach flavor, ac- 
cording to Calloway. 

“Tt doesn’t taste like spinach. It tastes 
like vanilla, but very clean,” she said. 

If you're feeling crazy, try the jalapeno 
— the ice cream doesn’t taste like the pep- 
pers, but wait a few seconds and you can 
feel it up your nose. 

However, pumpkin-flavored is the real 
winner. Eating this ice cream includes vi- 
sions of the vibrantly orange vegetables 
in a field of green vines with nothing to 
do but grow on a brisk autumn day, ab- 
solutely pulsing with life and waiting to 
be picked, smashed and made into ice 
cream, 

Other vegetable options include toma- 
to and carrot ice cream. 

It’s been a year and two months since 
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Calloway began selling ice cream in the 
small store that’s easy to miss unless you 
have to pick up a big pile of laundry from 
the laundromat next door or you know 
where it is already.Dominion still sells 
some of the flavors that Gaga’s, the old 
ice cream store that Calloway bought, 
did. 

Calloway makes some of the ice cream 
on site. And if you're just not into ice 
cream, try a milkshake. 

But it’s hard not to be into ice cream 
walking into Dominion and seeing the 
chalkboard menu, the two double-rows 
of ice cream arranged perpendicular to 
each other, and the smiling owner stand- 
ing behind the counter, asking if you’d 
like to try the latest frozen vegetable con- 
coction. 

The vegetable varieties are arranged 
on the left-most side of the room, and 
the more traditional flavors are on the 
right. 

Though the prices are in the middling 
range rather than very low, Dominion 
is worth at least a taste, or many tastes, 
for the freshness it brings to the city. So 
if you're in the mood for some ice cream, 

this is the place to go. 








Papermoon Diner 
227 W. 20th St. 
(410) 889-4444 


By DANA COVIT 


Open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, and located within relative walk- 
ing distance from campus, Papermoon 
Diner is the perfect late-night locale (and 
other times too — it’s just plain good). But 
really, whether it’s Oreo cheesecake, eggs 
and homefries, quesadillas or sandwiches 
you crave, Papermoon can deliver a great, 
urge-satisfying meal. 

The Papermoon Diner always rocks 
breakfast and serves it all the same 
whether at 8 a.m. or 2 a.m. — French toast 
made from challah bread and omelettes 
crammed full with interesting and com- 
plimentary ingredients. Vegetarians will 
also find numerous dishes on the lengthy 
menu. 

However what sets Papermoon apart 
is not the food, per se; rather, it is the 
unbelievable ambience that the Pa- 
permoon crew has crafted. The small 
place, which was probably once a house 
of some sort, is creatively divided into 
three sections: The middle — the most 
traditional area, with a diner-style coun- 
ter and swivel top seats; the back room 
— adorned with orange and lime green 
walls and Keith Haring-inspired paint- 
ings; and the front room = its walls lit- 
tered with an array of items you might 
dig up in your basement’s storage room 
(or perhaps in the bedroom of Sid from 
Toy Story). 

A collection of Pez dispensers, old re- 
cords, dolls with and without arms and 
G.I Joe figures hanging from helicopters, 
Papermoon is a sort of otherworldly de- 
light. 

Stepping in feels as if you are enter- 
ing the screwy, nostalgic brain of a child 
— or perhaps a dream world of infinite 
nuttiness and possibility. The walls them- 
selves have enough eye candy to stare at 
for the length of a whole meal, and each 
time you dine there, it is likely that you 
will discover another knick-knack tucked 

away in a corner. = 

An undeniable local favorite, if you 
are planning to dine midday with a par- 
ty of more than five, a reservation may 
be smartest; however, late-night trips 
will ensure a table right away. Though 
service tends to be rather slow (the wait- 
ers seem too laid-back to accept the rigid 
table-assignment format and pick up the 
loose ends of tables as they go — thus, 
there is no main waiter who will serve 
you during your meal), there is assured- 
ly enough on the walls to keep you occu- 
pied while you wait for those late-night 
munchies. 








Get your late night munchies taken care of with Papermoon’s all-night food-fest and eclectic décor. 


Let your parents treat you 
to a movie and Tapas Teatro 


Tapas Teatro 
1711 N. Charles St. 


(410) 332-1229 
By DANA COVIT 


Tapas Teatro, a mere five-minute cab- 
ride away from Homewood campus, is — 
for lack of a better term — the full pack- 
age. It is trendy and tasty, and its location 
can't be beat. The restaurant embodies in- 
dustrial chic, with its exposed-brick walls 
and metal accents. On a nice day, you can 
easily walk there. 

Situated conveniently next to the 
Charles Theater, Tapas Teatro is the per- 
fect evening starter, its menu full of tra- 
ditional-style tapas and dishes with a 
little more kick. The small entrées that are 
customary to tapas restaurants in Spain 
have been expanded to create a selection 
of international flavors and interesting 
dishes from around the world. That be- 
ing said, some of the strongest dishes at 
Tapas Teatro include those with a Medi- 
terranean sway; however, that does not 
detract from the rest of the menu. With- 
out a doubt, there is something to fit every 
diner’s fancy. 

Set amidst an atmosphere that is up- 
scale and undeniably swanky, yet not at 
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24 hours a day 
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all stuffy, Tapas Teatro is fast-paced but 
still intimate. In this way, Tapas Teatro is 
the perfect go-to restaurant. It won’t take 
forever to get your food, and it’s never 
overflowing with people yet still always 
buzzing. The balance between the laid- 
back and the high-class is just right — no 
matter if you are accompanied by friends, 
parents or a lover. 

What's the best way to enjoy your trip 
to Tapas Teatro? Order several dishes, a 
few starters and a few entrées, and pick 
and choose to your heart’s desire. Usu- 
ally, for four people, 10 dishes total will 
suffice. If you ever want more, your server 
will gladly make suggestions and put in 
an order for whatever it is you may want 
next. The overall climate here is very fluid 
— it is clear that Tapas Teatro has struck 
the right chord in harmonizing casual yet 
chic dining. 

_ Save room for dessert; as many of the 
meal-closers are worth a taste too. The 
atmosphere of the restaurant will es- 
sentially do the rest — you never have 
to worry about off-times, as there are al- 
most always people dining inside, start- 
ing their night before heading to a movie 
just next door. But leave yourself plenty 
of time to enjoy Tapas Teatro — it will be 
surprisingly easy to get wrapped up in 


DINING 


One World 
does veggie 


= fare right 


One World Café 
100 W. University Parkway 


(410) 235-5777 
By NATASHA BHUTANI 


“Of course there are good restaurants 
here. Baltimore has some of the best crab- 
cakes in the country.” My stomach filled 
with dread at the tour guide’s words, 
which were clearly code for, “There is no 
way to find tasty vegetarian food here. 
You'll probably die of malnutrition within 
a month if you don’t eat seafood or meat.” 

There are a lot of places in the world 
that are so concentrated with meat-eat- 
ers that they all forget about vegetarians, 
or that vegetarians eat vegetable matter, 
or that chicken is not vegetable matter. 
I thought that Baltimore was probably a 
place like that. 

Luckily for me, I was wrong. One 
World Café and their half-price quesa- 
dillas on Tuesday nights saved me. One 
World Café is a vegetarian restaurant on 
West University Parkway, just across the 
street from Homewood Field. As soon as 
you push open the door, the smell of their 
organically-grown, fair-trade coffee hits 
you, which is enough to put any Hopkins 
student at ease, vegetarian or not. 

The small tables and decorative pillows 
make the small restaurant feel almost like 
an Ethiopian restaurant. The surprises don’t 
stop there. The food is hardly what you 
would expect from a vegetarian restaurant. 
The entrées are made from organic local in- 

gredients and range from jambalaya to real 
Baltimore “crabcakes” (without the crab). 
There are even smoked salmon sandwiches 
and tuna melts for the seafood-lovers. And 
since they take J-Cash, there's absolutely no 
excuse not to try Baltimore's best vegetar- 
ian restaurant, One World Café. 


















your meal. 











bo to The Ottobar for great 
evening entertainment 


The Ottobar 
227 W. 20th St. 


(410) 889-4444 
By MAX McKENNA 


What could “Ottobar” mean? 

Is it a bar for otters? No, that doesn’t 
make sense. Besides, its logo is a cat with 
a martini. 

Is it run by a dude named Otto? I guess 
that would make it Otto's Bar. 

Is it a humorous misspelling of Auto- 
bar? Is that even humorous? 

Unlike Baltimore’s other venues for 
bands of modest popularity — Sonar and 
the Talking Head — the Ottobar doesn’t 
have a name related to music, or anything 
for that matter. Sure, the word “bar” is in 
there, and there’s a bar inside. But the Ot 
tobar is essentially a place to see music, 
and the best of its kind in Baltimore. 

Housed in a nondescript, black-paint- 
ed-brick building, with one of those big 
doors that has a viewing-slit for bouncers, 
the Ottobar looks more like a speakeasy 
than a venue for hip rock bands. 

Unlike Rams Head Live!, with its faux 
post-industrial interior, the Ottobar is a 
genuine dilapidated dive. The inside is 
black and boxy, the tiny stage looks like a 


couple conjoined crates, and there’s an in- 
eradicable musk of sweat and cigarettes. 
The place has serious attitude: Kids smoke 
under no-smoking signs, artists come out 
of the “dressing room” to mingle with the 
crowd and security is provided by a pair 
of 400-pound teddy bears. 

The reason the Ottobar is the best ven- 
ue is Baltimore is not that it’s dubious and 
dingy, but that it’s incredibly intimate. 
Any hardcore music fan knows that you 
don’t go to shows just to hear music. You 
go to connect with your favorite bands, to 
occupy the same space with them if only 
for a couple of hours. 

At the Ottobar, which gets a lot of seri- 
ous independent acts, you are never more 
than thirty feet from the stage, if you stick 
to the main floor. The place is so small and 
so tight you can’t help but feel directly in- 
volved in the show, like people would no- 
tice something was missing if you hadn't 
shown up. You can really help fill up the 


room there, add something to the experi- | 


ence, whereas massive stadiums are more 
impersonal, more for spectators content 
with being spectators. 


An added bonus: the Ottobar is like 


seven blocks from campus. And it’s really 
close to the Papermoon, for post-show 
dining. 





The Wizard of Ozzy: Beer! 


The Brewer’s Art 


| 1106 N. Charles St. 


(410) 547-6925 
By ALEX BEGLEY 


Baltimore has one legendary name in 
beer: Natty Boh. From 1885 to 1973 the 
National Brewing Company produced 
what some describe as “tasteless, watery” 
ale. Nevertheless, the beer is loved, and 
though it is now produced in North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Boh’s winking face still watches 
over Baltimore from its spot above the old 
brewery. 

Baltimore's new best beer doesn’t come 
inacanora bottle. It doesn’t havea cheeky 
logo. Instead it’s served in a Mt. Vernon 
basement and it’s supposedly named for 
rock and roll’s “Dark Prince.” Ozzy is just 
one of Brewer's Art’s house beers and in 
the News-Letter’s opinion, it’s the best. As 
the bar's heaviest hitting brew, clocking 
in at a hefty 7.25 percent alcohol by vol- 
ume (compared to Boh’s 4.28 abv), Ozzy 
never fails to get you drunk and does so 
very quickly. 

Just one glass of this delicious Belgian 
ale gets this writer so tipsy that it’s all 
she needs to drink for about two hours. 
Talk about a cheap date! Ozzy, served 
from a tap at one of Brewer’s two bars 
(the upstairs for the more sedate crowd 


| and downstairs for the younger, louder 


bunch), is pale and light, a perfect blonde 


with little head. It has a citrus smell that 
makes many compare it to the more com- 
mercial beer Blue Moon. But in our opin- 
ion, Ozzy defies comparison as the best 
ale in town. Brewer’s Art also offers two 
other beers that it brews itself: Resurrec- 
tion and Proletary Ale. Resurrection is 
made with five types of barley malts and 
is sweet, but not too sweet. Proletary is the 
darkest of the three and is very hoppy. 

However, the Ozzy is always a crowd 
pleaser and the high alcohol content is an 
added perk. 





Ozzy is the Brewer's Art version of a Belgian beer. 
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for a classy 
movie night 
try the Senator 


The Senator Theater 
5904 York Road 


(410) 435-8338 


By DYLAN DIGGS 


The Senator is the perfect theater if you 
want to get away from the modern ur- 
banite Baltimorean scene and experience 
something that can be simplified to one 
word: class. 

The Senator is simply regal as it harkens 
back to another age when people used 
to dress up with ties, jackets and even 
tophats to go the theaters. Today few do so 
when going there, but it still maintains its 
sense of nostalgia. The Senator, though it 
only has one massive theater, shows an as- 
sortment of theaters, but usually those that 
are big or significant in someway (Michael 
Clayton, The Bourne Ultimatum, Star Wars, 
and Harry Potter for example). 

The Senator does not shy away from 
showing smaller movies, and they have 
a tradition of showing older ones. Blade 
Runner: The Final Cut, is playing on Oct. 
26, for example, and on Nov. 3, the Sena- 
tor will celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
Rodan, which was basically Godzilla with 
wings, but awesome in its own way. In the 
1990s, the Senator showed the remastered 
versions of the original Star Wars trilogy. 

Normal tickets are relatively cheap, 
but if you are willing to shell out the 
big bucks, you can get one of the two 
sky boxes in the mezzanine, which, 
much like at a baseball stadium, is a lav- 
ish room where you can sit back with a 
bunch of friends and check out the big 
screen from tall heights. The sky boxes 
hold up to 40 people and cost $134. 

The Senator offers a rich history, cheap 
prices (generally $9) and simply a pleas- 
ant movie-going experience for most 
movie buffs. The theater is an important 
element of Baltimore, something that has 
been here through generations. 
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Looking for a new area lo explore? Try Hampden 


By LIZ SCHWARTZBERG 


Hampden, one of Baltimore’s most 
eclectic neighborhoods, is located just 
west of campus. Its plethora of restau- 
rants and shops make it an ideal weekend 
destination, yet Hampden remains over- 
looked by many a Hopkins student. 

The Avenue — also known as 36th 
Street — is the main drag of Hampden and 
where much of its activity can be found. It’s 
where you can find shops that are a world 
away from those in Charles Village. Atomic 
Books is a popular independent bookstore 
in the neighborhood with a quirky, diverse 
selection of books, magazines and gifts. 
Ma Petite Shoe is a great place to pick up 
a trendy pair of shoes and a few decadent 
pieces of chocolate. Sugar is a new sex shop 
on The Avenue that opened in 


are rumored to be fantastic. 
And the star of the Hampden 
bar scene is without a doubt 
Frazier’s On The Avenue, a 
dive-y bar that frequently has 
live music. 

There’s more to Hampden 
than just bars, restaurants 
and shops. Hampden has two 
major street festivals every 
year: Hampdenfest in the fall 
and Honfest in the spring. But 
there’s only so much you can 
learn about Hampden from 
reading about it. The best way 
to understand this quirky 
neighborhood and its resi- 
dents is to make the short trek 
and experience it for yourself. 
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If you're bored with Charles Village’s shops, restaurants and bars, 
it's time to venture into the fun and fabulous Hampden. 





March. For beautiful and unusual 
imported furniture and antiques, 
head to Red Tree and browse their 
showroom. Kiss ‘N’ Make-up is a 
skincare and cosmetics store on 
The Avenue that offers manicures, 
pedicures, waxing and affordable 
designer makeup. And if you're 
looking for a massive selection of | 
wine and cheese, Wine Source has 
everything you could ever want. 
Hampden also has many restau- 
rants located on and near The Av- 
enue. Soup’s On is a small café that 
sells delicious and perfectly-por- 


vegetable soups and turkey chili 
soups in the winter. They're also 
known for their homemade chick- 
en pot pies and decadent cupcakes. 
Angelo’s, renowned for making 
enormous, gooey slices of pizza, is 
considered to have some of the best 
slices in Charm City. Café Hon has 
a classic American restaurant vibe 
but with all the “hon” kitsch and 
high prices that come with being 
a Baltimore tourist trap. Holy Frijo- 
les has reasonably priced Mexican 
food with a great selection of veg- 
etarian dishes. Golden West Café 
is also known for its vegetarian op- 
tions but serves American and Tex- 
Mex food. Head there for brunch 
to try out their pancakes, which 
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"BALTIMORE'S BEST 
BREAKFAST & BURGER" 
- City Paper - 


$500 CASH PRIZE to 
GUY and GIRL winners 


Live TV coverage 


BYO cheering section 







$20 registration fee 





ANNUAL PANCAKE EATING CONTEST!! 
Friday, November 16th -- 7am to 8 am 


(Register by Monday, November 12. Call number below for more info.) 


Ofeyualsvampjelemderomearucreravecte)evere 


410-467-7698 





Mon-Sat: 7am-1:30pm Sun: 8am-lpm 
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*Note: map not 
to scale, omits 
some streets and 
locations. 
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Best Place To 
Study: 


| RR WICK Rd. 8 


Art Museum Dr. 
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ht as ct V Best Place To Park: 
S7 Park 34th St. wom > 


-Visit the Baltimore Museum of Art (B) 

-Take a tour of the Evergreen House (C) 

&S -Enjoy the Homewood House Museum (A) 
-Meet the Student Affairs staff at Garland (D), 








Ww +S H H Mason (F), and Levering Hall (E) 
ye? 1 Serre -Go back to school with Parents College at Hodson 
= o aa Hall (H) 
en gee SR 
4 Q ory ny 4 -Ask questions of the Deans at Hodson Hall (H) 
Best Ice Cream: Dominion -Enjoy the comedy of the Capitol Steps at Shriver 
Hall (1) 
-Watch student performances at the Mattin Center 
Greenmount Ave. (G) and Levering Hall (E) 
-Enjoy yoga and hiking at the O’Connor Recreation 
Center (J) 
-Cheer on your team at Homewood Field (K) 
Best Place To Buy Fresh -Enjoy a capella performances at Shriver (I) and 
Vegetab les: 32 nd St. Diwali Dhamaka at the Recreation Center (J) 
Farmer’s Market -Enjoy local artist Jessica Sonner at Charles 
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The hiking and biking trails of Lake Roland offer specatular views from different spots around the lake. 


Lake Roland: A tranquil, scenic 
place to spend a Saturday afternoon 


Lake Roland 
Falls Road at Lakeside Drive 
(410) 396-7931 


By MATT HANSEN 


Full-time surfer and part-time writer 
Brad Melekian recently wrote a story for 
a magazine concerning his favorite surf 
spots. In it, he had a simple mantra for 
his fellow wave riders: “Keep your mouth 
shut.” 

For Melekian and many others, the 
joy of being outside is often found in 
isolation, a state all too rare in our natu- 
ral places. Instead, what Melekian finds 
are tourists crowding his Fijian breaks, 
or champagne and lobster tail dinners 
on his trademark beach. His solution is 
to simply shut up about his newest finds 
and hope that the slow creep of rumor 
stays clear. 

To a large extent, asking some Ballti- 
moreans about their favorite park — if 
they visit any — would probably elicit a 
similar reaction. One of the unacknowl- 
edged joys of Baltimore's 5,700 acres of 
parks is that, despite its huge swaths 
given up to green spaces (just glance at a 
map and try to find a quadrant of the city 
without a park), on any given day you're 
unlikely to find more than a handful of 
citizens actually in them. 
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Many of the bikers who ply the quiet | 


lanes of the Gwynns Falls Trail past the 


historic Crimea Estate and into one of the | 


largest urban forests in America certainly 
prefer the solitude of their rides, while 
just as many who rely on Druid Hill's 
lightly used tennis courts for their morn- 
ing games would likewise toss aside their 
rackets upon finding their favorite spots 
occupied by hordes. 

So to anoint a “Best Park” brings with 
it the pressure of revealing a favorite to 
the masses, who would bring blankets 
and cameras. 

Yet Lake Roland, my offering, is hardly 
everyone's best, so I’m not worried. In- 
deed, tucked away as it is past Northern 
Parkway and barricaded behind a former 
city reservoir and a series of high volt- 
age (and very active) light rail tracks, the 
lake requires a certain amount of effort to 
delve into that some of its more centrally 
located urban cousins do not. 

Likewise, the unpaved, woods-en- 
croached paths that cut through the 
lakefront make tough crossing for weak 
ankles. What is left are forest trails, end- 
less tongue-wagging dogs and a collec- 
tion of runners, bikers and joggers who 
have gathered at the edge of Baltimore 
City where, with a certain modicum of 
sweat and effort, they take advantage of 
yet another of Baltimore’s charmingly 
quiet parks. 





32nd Street Farmers 


Market 
| 400 E. 32nd St. 
(410) 889-4347 


By HAOXIN SUN 


It does not take a brain surgeon to fig- 
ure out that the best place to buy fresh pro- 
duce is the farmers market. With tomatoes 


| | of every shade of red and pumpkins of all 


shape and sizes, this charmingly eclectic 
marketplace lights up the usually vacant 
parking lot on Barley and 33rd St. every 
Saturday from 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. 

On any other day, walking up 33rd St. 
might not be the ideal pastime; however 
this is not the case on Saturdays morn- 
ings while untainted morning air still 





| | lingers. The trip to the farmers market 


is always relaxing, and as you and your 
buddies quietly walk pass the last red- 
brick house approaching the market- 
place, you can begin to hear the booming 
liveliness. 

When you go to the farmers market, 
think fruit. Situated at the center of the 
market, the stand run by Reid’s Orchard 
from Buchanan Valley, Penn. has the larg- 
est selection of apples and pears. From 
Winsap to Spartan for apples and Red 
Bartlett to Shinseiki for pears, there are 
more of these fruits than you could ever 
ask for, and best of all, for $1.49 per pound, 
you can mix and buy any combinations. 
And there’s more: They also sell cider. 
Besides the regular apple cider, they also 
have delicious pear cider and apple/grape 
cider for $5 per gallon. 

The 32nd Street Farmers Market is a 
nonprofit, year-round organization. Its 
membership includes vendors from all 
over the Mid-Atlantic who set up tents 
every week under which they sell much 
more than fruit. The smell of fresh bread 
lingers in the air, and the greens, reds and 
yellows of fruits and vegetables is com- 
pounded by the flower vendors, who you 
can visit and buy beautiful flowers from 
for low prices to bring spring into your 
room, well into November. 

If you walk a little ways into the heart 
of the market, you'll see even more vari- 
ety, including mushroom vendors, whose 
table of weird fungus wares (and a use- 
ful booklet on how to use each type when 
cooking) is available for your perusal 
each week. 

The bean vendors are also an interest- 
ing sight, with their large blue tent and 
seemingly endlessly deep boxes set up 
under it from which they scoop out what- 
ever kind of bean you can think of. 

Situated in close proximity is the roast- 
ed nuts stand with unthinkable options 
for types of nuts for a sweet and crunchy 
treat. They’re probably not as healthy as 
you hope they are, though. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The smorgasbord on 32nd Street 


Fresh, cold milk in bottles and home- 
made cheeses are also available at the 
farmers market with a little poking 
around. 

And if you don’t feel like eating any- 
thing you recognize or are in the mood to 
do some cooking, there are even vendors 
with foreign foods, original teas and rec- 
ommended spice mixes. 

Vendors span all categories, including 
baked goods, produce, prepared foods, 
orchards, flowers and other specialty 
goods. 

Interestingly, the entire liberal popu- 
lation of the area seems to congregate at 
the farmers market each Saturday morn- 
ing, from families to college students 
and from adults to seniors. Everyone is 
friendly and shares your political views, 
given that yours make any kind of sense. 
You still may want to watch out though, 
because this is the only place you could 
potentially get recruited for the Revolu- 
tionary Communist Party. They sell their 
newspapers there on Saturday mornings. 

For those who enjoy the great autumn 
and all things that come with the sea- 
son, the farmers market also has pump- 
kins that are ideal for any Halloween and 
Thanksgiving decorations. And speaking 
of pumpkins, did I mention pumpkin but- 
ter? Don’t let the name fool you; it is not 
butter. The texture resembles applesauce, 
but it is pumpkin pulp mixed with the per- 
fect blend of sugar and spice. It is pretty 
much the essence of autumn in a jar. 

The farmers marketis great fora change 
of pace, so at the end of next stressed-out 
week, take a relaxing stroll down 33rd 
St., visit the farmers market and pick out 
some fresh apples and pumpkin butter. 
After all, you know what they say: An 
apple a day keeps the doctor away. 








ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY ASSISTANT 
Waverly hosts the weekly farmers market on Sat- 
urdays. It's a great place to buy fresh vegetables. 
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The walk to the tulip garden is both peaceful and beautiful—two things not often found in Baltimore. 


Try a walk in the tulips fora 
laste of something dillerent 


By SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 


Chances are you've had enough of the 
Bloomberg-Hodson trail. If you're look- 
ing for a new route to explore: Head north 
on Greenway and just keep going. When 
you hit Stratford Road you will be greet- 
ed by a quaint garden of cut grass and 
colorful tulips. You will be taken aback 


and will wonder for a second if you are | 
| like holy days. It means no classes and you 


in Baltimore anymore, let alone Charles 
Village. 

At this point, your walk can become 
much less linear; just meander around the 
garden. Sprawl out. Enjoy the scenery. En- 
joy the greenery. Bring a book, a blanket, 
a picnic basket, or better yet, a pair of eyes 
you could stare into all afternoon. 

Once you've had your fill of the gar- 
den’s charms, walk up Stratford and turn 
left on Underwood Road — you'll contin- 
ue through the neighborhood, eventually 
hitting East Old Cold Spring Lane. Make 
a left and it’s a straight shot to the Guil- 
ford Reservoir. 

You can make a left on Reservoir Lane 
to tour the east and south sides of the 
man-made lake. It’s not quite the ver- 
dant beauty of the tulip garden, but still 
a sight in itself. Once you hit Millbrook 
Road take another left. A block later 
make a left onto Greenway and you're on 
your way home. 

Not a bad Saturday afternoon: Two 
north Baltimore landmarks and a stroll 
through some beautiful neighborhoods. 

Gather your posse and made a day of it. 
Between early April and May is your best 
bet to see the tulips in full bloom. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Gel your shopping fix at Double 


Dutch Boutique in Hampden 


Double Dutch 
616 Falls Road 


410) 554-0055 


By SARAH SABHSON 


On an excursion into Hampden one 
Sunday, I happened to find myself at the 
end of Main Street, in undiscovered ter- 
ritory. Up ahead, like a beacon, I saw an 
eggshell blue sign for a small boutique 
called Double Dutch. Featuring “modern 
lines and indie designs,’ Double Dutch 
has a whimsical feel to its clothing and 
accessories that dance along the line 
between sophisticated and quirky. This 
store sells everything from office-ap- 
propriate suits to party dresses to jeans, 
and everything in between. The owners 
of Double Dutch bring in well-known de- 
signers like Zinc, Kenzie Girl and Ameri- 
can Apparel, while also giving local tal- 
ent, like Gusto of Baltimore, a chance to 
display their pieces. 

Double Dutch is also a great place to 
buy a unique birthday gift. Eclectic of- 


ferings like jewelry, purses, scarves, 
books, sunglasses, cards, picture frames 
and more provide great ideas for your 
friend’s birthday. And don’t worry about 
prices, although some pieces are definite- 
ly a little more expensive, Double Dutch 
is pretty affordable on the college budget 
— OK, maybe just skip that triple venti 
latte. 

Unfortunately for the guys, this store 
only has women’s apparel, but Double 
Dutch has a warm atmosphere with some 
cozy seating from which to watch your 
girlfriend try on her clothing. 

In an effort to be more than just a cloth- 
ing store, Double Dutch does a monthly 
“Shopper's Social” where on one Friday 
of every month, they have hors d’oeuvres, 
cocktails, a DJ and 10 percent off every- 
thing in the whole store. 

Double Dutch has nailed the cool-art- 
sy-pretty look that is highly desired but 
hard to find by most college women. The 
store is open seven days a week so take 
advantage of the opportunity because it 
is only a 15-minute walk from campus. 
Definately check them out. 











By ALEX BEGLEY 


For the college student, Saturdays are 


can still get away with putting off your 
homework for one more day. During the 
spring, summer and fall Baltimore has no 
shortage of beautiful days complete with 
cloudless, Carolina-blue skies and warm 
weather. 

On days like those, the absolute 
best thing to do is wake up somewhere 
around 10 a.m. and hit up the farmers 
market on 32nd Street for some delicious 
chocolate milk. Then you have to dine at 
one of the great breakfast places that are 
scattered across the city (Pete's and Two 
Sisters’ for the homebodies, City Café 
and Blue Moon Café for the more adven- 
turous, and Bel-Loc diner for the really 
adventurous). My personal pick would 
be City Café just because I’m a sucker for 
a good sausage and egg sandwich, and 
theirs comes on ciabatta bread and it's 
flippin’ huge. ; 

From there it’s best to walk, ride or 
drive, if you must, over to Federal Hill. Fort 
McHenry is a picturesque park at the edge 
of the city. Situated at the mouth of the In- 
ner Harbor, the fort has both defended and 
attacked the city in its years of operation. 
It’s open seven days a week for almost ev- 





ery week of the year. The fort itself is small 
and offers a brief historical tour. Skip the 
tour and design your own walk-through. 
After exploring the fort and straddling the 
cannons for a good photo op, sunbathing 
on the fort’s lawn for a few hours and toss- 
ing the Frisbee around is the absolute best 
way to wind down. The lawn overlooks the 
harbor, and even though the water is usu- 
ally littered with shoes, bottles, empty beer 
cans and other trash, watching the yachts 
and other boats zip around the huge cargo 


co 









The best way to spend a Saturday in pretty Charm City 


ships can be a lot of fun. 

On the way home after a day of sun- 
ning and Frisbee-ing at Fort McHenry, 
you can hop the water taxi to Fells Point. 
It’s eight dollars for the trip across the 
harbor and if timed correctly, it is a great 
way to see the sunset. In Fells Point, shop 
and eat dinner at some sort of regional 
restaurant (Mediterranean tapas, Irish 
fare, Italian desserts). After that you can 
head home to prepare for the evening fes- 
tivities of Charles Village. 


Ss Daa oe 
ALEX BEGLEY/ EDITOR 





Spending Saturdays at Fort McHenry is always surprising, especially during civil war reenactments. 
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Best athlete at Hopkins: Senior midfielder Paul Rabil 


Paul Rabil 


Senior lacrosse player 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 


In his last season as a Blue Jay, senior 
midfielder Paul Rabil is looking to add on 
to an already intimidating lacrosse career. 
Since his freshman year, Rabil has played 
in every single Hopkins lacrosse game, 
making him one of Pietramala’s most 
valuable assets. 

But Rabil has done more than just 
show up. Each time he steps onto the 
field he is a dominant threat, and when- 
ever the ball is in his stick, goalies trem- 
ble in fear. 

Rabil’s trophy case at home must 





be ready to burst open. Rabil is a two- 
time First Team USILA All-American 
and a Third Team ESPN The Magazine 
Academic All-American. In last year’s 
championship season, he earned the 
coveted McLaughlin Award as the top 
midfielder in the nation and was a final- 
ist for the Tewaaraton Trophy, which is 
the lacrosse equivalent of the Heisman 
in football. 

Since his freshman year, Rabil has been 
a statistical monster. In the 2007 season, 
he recorded 53 points with 27 goals and 26 
assists. Rabil boasts an impressive career 
total of 75 goals and 53 assists, the current 
team high, and it doesn’t look like anyone 
is going to surpass him anytime this sea- 
son. 

At face value, Rabil’s statistics are more 


Iry Bio in Film for a great class 


Biology in Film 
By CARA SELICK 


Are you a more visual learner? Perhaps 
a humanities major who needs an extra 
natural science credit? Or just somebody 
who likes movies? Then Biology in Film is 
without a doubt the choice for you. 

While. it may be only one credit, this 
class implements a style of learning be- 
yond that of simple lectures. Basically you 
get to sit around and watch movies. How 
much cooler could a class get? Each class 
starts with a very short explanation by the 
professor “sponsoring” the movie of that 
week, followed by a full-length movie, of- 
ten straight out of Hollywood. 

The grading is done solely through 
questionnaires that you must fill out at 
the end of the movie. These are fairly sim- 
ple and serve to confirm that you came to 
class and stayed, as well as to ensure that 
you gave what you saw some thought or 
learned from the experience. 

So at this point it may even be redun- 
dant to tell you why this course is awe- 
some, but I think it should be said plainly 
anyway. Last year in Bio in Film, the fol- 
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lowing films were shown: Eternal Sunshine 
of the Spotless Mind, Frankenstein, Flock 


of Dodos, An Inconvenient Truth, Soylent | | 


Green, The Double Helix, Erin Brockovich, 
Panic in the Streets, Awakenings, The Island, 
Sleeper, GATTACA, and Bladerunner. Look- 
ing at thisslist of 13 movies, the average 
person can recognize at least half, if not 
all of these films. This is the foundation 
on which this course stands. The course 
takes mostly well-known blockbusters 
and gives you questions to go along with 
them, which make you pay attention to 
the scientific value of the films. You'll find 
that some may not be very plausible or 
valuable (such as Frankenstein), however 
you'll learn truths in other seemingly 
“sci-fi” movies which may surprise and 
even shock you. So in short, Biology in 
Film is definitely the best Arts/Sciences 
class on campus. You get to watch enter- 
taining movies, you get an N credit for it 
and you might even (astonishingly) learn 
something that you'll actually remember 
because of the way it was presented. And 
the class is always held in a large lecture 
hall, such as the one in Mudd, so there’s 
room for you and all your friends to take 
the class together! 





than impressive — they're amazing. How- 
ever, when taken in the context of individ- 
ual games, Rabil is legendary. His perfor- 
mance in high-pressure situations is no 
different than any other situation. It may 
even be better. Rabil recorded four game- 
winning goals in the 2007 season. His first 
game-winner came against Princeton in 
the monumental Inside Lacrosse Face-Off 
Classic at M&T Bank Stadium. When his 
overtime shot struck nylon, the stadium 
erupted. 

However, Rabil’s most crucial game- 
winning goal came later, at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Hopkins was coming 
off of a three-game slump against Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Duke, and 
things were looking dismal for the Jays. 
However, when the lacrosse team suited 
up against their cross-town rivals, the 
Terrapins, the season was about to turn 








around. Through the mud and rain, the 
Jays fought to overtime and once again, 
Rabil came through. 

Rabil’s game-winner against the 
Terps marked a distinct point in the Jays’ 
championship season. The win against 
Maryland became the first in an uninter- 
rupted streak of victories leading to the 
win over Duke for the National Cham- 
pionship. 

Paul Rabil is back to Baltimore for his 
final collegiate lacrosse season. Rabil was 
named team captain in early October, 
along with teammates Stephen Peyser, 
Eric Zerrlaut and Michael Doneger, and 
his eyes are set on nothing less than an- 
other National Championship. There’s 
much speculation about the potential of 
another Blue Jay national title, and with 
Rabil in the forefront, the Jays’ chances 
look promising. 


SHTV GANDHI/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


Senior midfielder Paul Rabil helped the men’s lacrosse team win the championships in the 2007 season. 
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Coziest classes 
are in high-tech 
Hodson Hall 


Hodson Hall 
By DYLAN DIGGS 


Homewood campus has many fine 
buildings. There are some with history, 


like Gilman, and others that are extremely | 


useful, the Milton S. Eisenhower library, 
but the best all-around building would 
have to be Hodson Hall. 

Once walking into Hodson, one knows 
that it’s a pretty cool place — at least, cool 


as compared with other places where one | 
attends classes. The bottom floor houses | 


the massive auditorium, known for hold- 


ing gigantic classes like macroecon. How- | 
ever, unlike Remsen, where the audito- | 
riums are uncomfortable, seats are close | 


together and the rooms are impossible to 
get out of, this one is a joy to sit in, espe- 
cially if one encounters a boring lecture. 
The seats are cushioned and spread far 
enough apart, while the desk is large 
enough to splay out a whole binder — no 


balancing is required to take notes. Not | 


only that, but Hodson 110 offers a gigantic 
screen for viewing movies or other multi- 
media, along with six black boards. 

The rest of the classrooms are all 


hooked up, too. Hodson 210 is the best 


room in the building. The room works for 
smaller lecture classes but, unlike Hod- 
son 110, allows for a more intimate feel — 
those in the back row don’t have to squint 
to see their professor’s expressions. The 
seats are well-spaced and offer a whole 
table that spreads across rows. Included 
in these tables are power and Internet 
outlets. There’s a screen in the room, also, 
just like in all the rooms in Hodson Hall, 
allowing for DVD or VHS viewings and 
hook-ups to the Internet and computers. 

One of Hodson’s downsides is how far 
it is from most dorm rooms, apartments 
and other classes. For many it can be a trek 
across campus, but once there, Hodson 
Hall does not disappoint. 





EDITOR 


LAURA BITNER/PHOTOGRAPHY 
Surf the web during class in Hodson Hall. 


_Men’s: Bottom floor of 
Gilman 


| By JOHN KERNAN 


Public restrooms are rarely worth men- 
| tioning. For the most part, they serve their 
| function, and we get on with our lives. 
| However there are a few bathrooms on 
| campus that distinguish themselves. The 
lavatories in Bloomberg use that soap that 
| smells oh-so-good. Like everything else in 
Hodson, the bathrooms are a notch above 
the rest in modernity. These are all just 
| gimmicks, though. For true restroom ex- 
cellence, one needs only to visit the men’s 
room on the bottom floor of Gilman. 

When you open the door to this fine 
lavatory, you are at first taken aback. Have 
you accidentally stumbled into some 
prince’s chambers? Nay, friend. This is 
simply the glory of the Gilman Baths. On 
your left, there is a long partition extend- 
ing out into the center of the room. On the 
far side of the room are the sinks, plenty 
of them, with large, clear mirrors taking 
up the entire remainder of the wall space, 
perfect for checking one’s appearance 
between classes. Soap is easy to acquire, 
| hot water is readily available and drying 
| is done with paper towels — none of this 
ridiculous “blow-drying” nonsense. 

To the left, behind the partition, are the 





urinals, again ample in number, allowing 
for several occupants while still observ- 
ing the one-urinal-buffer rule. The parti- 
tions between the urinals are taller than 
normal, providing a better sense of seclu- 
sion than other bathrooms. The dividers 
are closer together than other restrooms’, 
but this potential flaw turns out to be an- 
other plus: The tightness gives the urinals 
a cozy, your-own-space feel. 

Lining the right wall are the stalls. The 
sheer number makes you wonder if the 
designers were planning for some sort of 
mass-food poisoning. However, the abun- 
dance is nevertheless appreciated, for one 
never has to worry about a shortage. 

You have to be careful not to become 
too engrossed in the splendor of the Baths. 
It may be glorious, but you probably have 
a class to get to. 


Women’s: Arellano 
Theatre 


By LIZ SCHWARTZBERG 


If you're looking for the apotheosis of 
bathrooms, the most sophisticated and chic 
place to relieve yourself, look no further 
than the Mattin Center. The one by Arellano 
Theatre is the most spacious and dramatic 
bathroom in the complex. The bathrooms’ 
sleek design, muted tones and dimmed 


Best bathrooms of the Homewood Campus 


lighting offer a welcome oasis from the 
stresses of college life. Hell, when you set 
foot in that bathroom, you can easily forget 
the fact that you are a mere college student. 
The bathrooms are more reminiscent of 
those in stylish restaurants and hotels, and 
can incite you to take on an entirely dif 
ferent persona. Maybe it has something to 
do with the bathroom’s proximity to Arel- 
lano Theatre, but you might feel inclined 
to pretend you're a glamorous movie star 
getting ready to head out on the town. And 
not only are these bathrooms attractive, but 
they are also exceptionally clean. 

After one too many trips to the over- 
used bathrooms at the library, the decrepit 
HUT bathrooms or the institutionalized 
crap that is the AMR communal bath- 
rooms, nothing satisfies quite like a trip 
to the bathroom by Arellano Theatre. The 
bathroom’s wide mirror and plentiful van- 
ity space make it a great place to throw 
down your bag and freshen up between 
classes. And since the Mattin Center is, 
unfortunately, quite underused, its bath- 
rooms are generally empty. This makes 
the Arellano Theatre bathroom the per- 
fect place to run in and check yourself out, 
have a good cry, make a private phone call, 
exchange gossip or even, if you're feeling 
especially daring, create your own drama 
and have an afternoon delight. Besides, the 
D-Level Challenge is so last semester. 





Charles Commons is uncommonly wonderful 


Charles Commons 
By KATLYN TORGERSON 


Baltimore is home to a plethora of col- 
leges and universities, so it seems like a 
difficult task to determine which dorms 
might be the “best,” and furthermore, it 
would seem unlikely that Hopkins could 
play host to such a building. 

But the Association of University Real 
Estate Officials just recognized Charles 
Commons with its 2007 Award of Excel- 
lence to signify that the project was inno- 
vative, cost-effective and something that 
other universities should emulate. 

After a year of living in the Commons, 
[have to agree. Although its first year was 
speckled with mishaps (can anyone say 
flooding?), the Commons was indubitably 
a great place to live. 

The Commons was built with the in- 
tention of being another “student union,” 
as they are often called at other schools. 
The goal of bringing students together 





led to the Commons playing host to a 
wide variety of services and amenities. 
Charles Commons is all about conve- 


nience. 

As a resident, one need only head 
down the elevator (or the stairs), through 
the turnstiles and down the hall to find 
a fitness room, a communal kitchen, a 
delicious cafeteria, spacious meeting 
rooms, a banquet room, music rooms 
and more. Head out the door, and resi- 
dents are only steps away from Barnes & 
Noble, its café and the JHMI shuttle stop. 
Cross 33rd Street, and residents find 
themselves in the heart of the new and 
improved Charles Village. Cross Charles 
Street, and residents find themselves on 
campus. 

The rooms themselves tend to be com- 
fortable and are generally spacious. Each 
resident has his or her own room as a part 
of a two- or four-person suite. Four-per- 
son suites have a living space with a couch 
and dining table. All suites have kitchen- 
ettes with a stove and fridge (full size in 
four-person suites). Residents also have 
spacious common rooms with couches, 
tables and TVs with cable. 

There were certainly a few downsides 
for students living the Commons last 
year, but most of them were caused by 
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the rush to finish the building on sched- 
ule. In the future, residents will hope- 
fully be less inconvenienced by such 
mishaps (such as flooding on the lobby 
level and noisy fans drying out the floors 
for days after). 

There are a few imperfections in the 
Commons. Some residents complain that 
their rooms are far too small (and if you've 
been in some of them, you know these 
complaints are warranted). Other rooms, 
though, are very spacious and comfort- 
able. All bedrooms in the Commons are 
singles, so students who appreciate pri- 
vacy will enjoy life there. 

Residents have expressed a few other 
trivial discontents, such as the possibil- 
ity of having a boring view (some rooms 
look out to the Charles apartments or 
the other side of the Commons). Several 
students have also complained that the 
walls and ceilings are too thin, but this 
could be said of nearly all University 
housing. . 

Living in the Commons certainly fall 
into the upper end of campus housing 
costs, but its convenience seems to out- 
weigh the hefty price tag. 
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Look forward to best campus event in just six months 


Spring Fair 


By CARA SELICK 


By far, the most exciting weekend on 
campus since 1971 is the annual Spring 
Fair. While it always seems to rain that 
weekend, that doesn’t seem to stop people 
from having a great time. 

The best part of Spring Fair is the fact 
that not only does it bring together the 
entire Hopkins community for three days 
straight, but it also includes the wider Bal- 
timore community as well. That’s right, 
for one weekend in April, Homewood 
campus is completely taken over by the 
city. And it’s amazing. 

The fair even features certain kids’ ac- 
tivities, such as magicians and a petting 
zoo, in order to make the event more at- 
tractive to families. Watching them roam 
around the freshman quad definitely 
makes Hopkins feel like more of a com- 
munity and a home rather than just a 
place of higher learning. 

In addition, the Spring Fair is orga- 
nized by a non-profit organization, so 
participating booths can keep the mon- 
ey they make that weekend. Spring Fair 
helps to benefit the local community, 
student organizations, as well as certain 
charities in this way. 


While all this may seem sweet and sen- 
timental, don’t worry — there is plenty for 
the average Hopkins student to do during 
Spring Fair as well! The main event of the 
fair is usually a full-fledged concert (last 
year’s headliner was Common). In ad- 
dition, several student groups perform 
throughout the weekend, and during 
the daytime, local bands perform on the 
Beach. The result is an amazing atmo- 
sphere where you'll be able to enjoy some 
form of music or entertainment no matter 
where you're walking. 

One of the most popular attractions 
of Spring Fair is the sprinkling of ven- 
dors across campus. These vendors are 
grouped together according to what 
they’re selling so that you can wander 
around, kind of like an open-air market. 
The group that gets the biggest turn-out is 
without a doubt the food vendors. You can 
find local restaurants from around Balti- 
more selling anything you can imagine, 
from tropical smoothies and french fries 
to gyros and lo mein. There is also a sec- 
tion for arts and crafts vendors where you 
can purchase (mostly handmade) jewelry, 
paintings, clothing, etc, Finally, there is a 
non-profit area where organizations both 
national and local can educate fair-goers 
on their causes. 

The Spring Fair rite-of-passage staple 
is indisputably the Beer Garden. Un- 


fortunately for most of us at Hopkins, 
you have to be over 21 to partake in this 
part of the fair. However once you pass 
that threshold, you'll find not only beer 
(which student groups sell to raise mon- 


ey), but also live performances from vari- 
ous bands. 

So while you muddle through mid- 
terms and papers, just think: Only six 
months left until Spring Fair! 








SHIV GANDHI/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


Spring Fair is a time to win fish and eat deep fried Oreos and cheescake ona stick. Bet you can't wait! 





Babysitting for underclassmen is a great student job 


Building Monitor 
By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 


Your roommate works at Phonathon, 
and the guy down the hall swipes J-Cards 
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at the Rec Center. That kid in your math 
class checks people in at admissions, 
and the cute kid you see on M-Level also 
works at Café Q. But you — you need to be 
employed; what is the best possible job for 
you to find on campus? 
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Working as a bulding monitor allows one the oppurtunity to sit back, relax, and get paid. 
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Go be a monitor. 

Monitors, if you aren’t aware, are the 
people who man the desks at any of the 
dormitory locations: Charles Commons, 
Wolman, McCoy, AMR I and AMR II. 
Their primary duties include remaining at 
their desks to watch over their prescribed 
area and go on “rounds” every half-hour 
to ensure that no one has performed any 
nefarious crimes, such as stealing equip- 
ment or furniture. 

Also, if the monitoring spot happens 
to be onein Charles Commons, McCoy or 
AMR II, the monitor on duty is respon- 
sible for distributing game equipment 
and opening practice rooms. Monitors 
are additionally in charge of the rental 
and usage of the AV equipment needed 
by student and outside groups. 

OK, that sounds like a lot, but really, 
monitors spend most of their time at their 
desks. They do homework, have friends 
come visit them and order takeout. As 
long as they remain at their station, they 
really are free to do whatever it is that 
they like; http://www. YouTube.com has been 
mentioned as a favorite pastime. 

The main activity of monitors is mere- 
ly watching the people go in and out of 
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the buildings. It is possible to see who is 
going out with whom, who is wearing 
what, and who comes home with whom. 
Charles Commons has been determined 
to be the most ideal post from which to 
people-watch. At the desk in the North 
Charles St. side lobby, monitors are able 
to see a plethora of different types stroll 
by. 

However, the cushy spot has it down- 
sides! The Charles Commons monitors are 
unfortunate in that their desk is directly 
underneath the ping-pong tables. They 
frequently have to deal with ping-pong 
balls raining down upon them. Other 
than that, monitors complain that their 
next-largest qualm is when keys don't 
work properly and when people leave 
“interesting” items around the common 
spaces, such as toenail clippings. It is the 
unfortunate duty of the monitor to clean 
these little messes up. 

Despite these few drawbacks, monitor- 
ing is one of the easiest jobs on campus. 
With few exceptions, a majority of your 
time is spent sitting around doing home- 
work or watching movies. For around 
eight bucks an hour, doing next to noth- 
ing isn’t so bad. 
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The miracle 
of parking on 


34th Street 


By JOHN KERNAN 


Ever since the city ended the brief but | 
wonderful era of free parking on Charles 
Street, finding a place for your car around 
campus has been a nightmare. The enter- 
prising among us have sought out the Area 
12 parking permits that allow parking on 
the side streets of Charles Village. The lazy 
or rich purchase parking spots in garages 
or near their buildings. Some people give 
up entirely and choose to fly, train or hike 
back to school. However there are still a 
few places left where the dark electronic 
parking obelisks have yet to rise. The best, 
of course, are those spaces between Wol- 
man and McCoy. They are right by cam- 
pus, central enough to be within walking 
distance no matter where you live and, it 
cannot be stressed enough, free. 

But how does one acquire one of these 
perhaps 15 spots? The turnover rate is | 
very low, and once one frees up, it is tak | 
en almost immediately. However, it can 
be done. First, one needs to plan for the 
best time for people to be leaving their 
spots. Since the cars are mostly students’, | 
the best bet is to arrive sometime in the 
evening on the weekend, when people 
are likely to be moving their cars to go 
out. Many students have no other use for 
their cars. Second, you must be patient. Be 
prepared to circle the block several times. 
You might ask yourself if it’s really worth 
all this trouble on the fifth lap or so, but 
rest assured: It is. Eventually, the spot will 
open. Put your turn signal on and get in 
there. Be aggressive. You worked hard for 
this, so don’t let some other chump steal 
your glory. Parallel park (you can, right?) 
and rest for a moment. Enjoy the awesome 
wave of satisfaction: You’ve just secured 
one of the most precious commodities in 
Baltimore. Finally, leave your car there as 
- long as possible. Moving means having to 
go through this whole process again, so 
you should probably just walk. You never 
know who’s going to be circling the block, 
looking to nab your spot. 

You might be thinking to yourself, “In- 
stead of going through all of this, maybe I 
should just shell out the $20 for a parking 
Permit.” If you like throwing money away, 
80 for it. But you'll always know, deep in- 
Side, that you gave up on $20 worth of fun 
in college. 

There are also free parking spots over 
by the Dell House, but you can’t park 
there. Those are reserved for News-Letter 
writers only. 
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Study in the midst of artistic masterpieces 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 


What is the best place to study, you 
ask? The MSE Library? Overcrowded 
and noisy. The Hut? Stuffy. The Beach? 
Certainly, if you're satisfied with getting 
through barely a page of reading. No, the 
best place to study on campus (though 
technically it is not on campus) is the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art’s sculpture gar- 
den. 

Covering an area of nearly three acres, 
the garden features 34 sculptures cover- 
ing a time span of over 100 years. The gar- 
den features such figural masterpieces as 
Auguste Rodin’s Balzac (1892), to Alexan- 
der Calder’s monumental abstraction 100 
Yard Dash (1969). 

The sculpture garden is divided into 
two levels. The upper level, The Janet 
and Alan Wurtzburger Sculpture Gar- 
den, showcases works by late 19th and 
early 20th century artists. Particular 
highlights featured here are magnifi- 
cent bronze Emile-Antoine Bourdelle’s 
Fruit (1911),.Henry Moore’s Three-Piece 
Reclining Figure No. 1 (1961-1962), and 


| Max Bill’s proto-minimalist Endless Rib- 
| bon (1953). 


The better place to study, however, is 


Levi Sculpture Garden. With its sloping 
paths, grassy patches and benches, The 
Ryda and Robert H. Levi Sculpture Gar- 
den is the idyllic place to pore over a good 
book. In the springtime, the gardens are 
robust with their foliage. When snow cov- 
ered, the sculptures can be seen in an en- 
tirely new light. 

This level features works from the 
later half of the 20th Century includ- 
ing José Ruiz de Rivera’s Construction 
140 (1971), Tony Smith’s, Spitball (1961), 
and Michael Heizer’s Eight-Part Circle 
(1976/1987). 

However, there are several downsides 
to studying at the BMA sculpture garden. 
First, museum visitors frequent the gar- 
dens and during peak hours (like a Sat- 
urday or Sunday afternoon), the museum 
can become crowded, and thus prove 
quite distracting as little children run all 
over the place. 

Secondly, one must remember that the 
garden is outside and when it is cold or 
rainy, studying here is less than ideal. 
Taking these conditionals in mind, the 
BMA provides an excellent place to study 
on sunny days at off-peak hours (Wednes- 
day, Thursday or Friday mornings are 
particularly fine times to study for a few 
hours). 

The Baltimore Museum of Art’s sculp- 
ture garden is open whenever the mu- 
seum is open: Wednesday-Friday from 
11 am-5 p.m, and Saturday and Sun- 
day from11 a.m.-6 p.m. The BMA and its 
sculpture garden are closed Mondays and 
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The Baltimore Museum of Art’s sculpture garden is the perfect place to study on a warm sunny day. 


Tuesdays. 

Forget the MSE and and the Hut, the 
best place to study on “campus” is the 
BMA’s sculpture garden. Plus, if you 


need to take a relaxing study break, you 
can just venture into the Museum and 
tour its outstanding holdings free of 
charge. 


Nap beiore noon to get 


the lower level, The Ryda and Robert H. | 


a iresh start to the day 


By ANUM AZAM 


Barring all scientific and otherwise 
sensible reasons for things being the way 
that they are, the ending time for one day 
seems arbitrary and sometimes foolish. 
Why is 12 a.m. the boundary between our 
days? The night is young. 

If one were to mark the actual times 
that someone, say a college student, actu- 
ally went to bed to get a night's rest and 
then woke up again in the morning, the 
values would be considerably smaller 
than 12, probably for both the sleeping 
and the waking points. 

Midnight is about the time that you 
should start worrying, and then you can 
proceed to work out all of the things you 
are worried about before the next day (or 


whenever you absolutely need to have all 


those things worked out by). 

Think of all the things you'd never have 
worked out had you missed the opportu- 
nity by saying, “Ah, the day has ended! 
I'll wake up again later.” 

This discrepancy between the formal 
and actual end of the day is probably a 
factor in the amount of sleep people end 
up accumulating in reality, which in turn 
contributes to their desire to further give 
the system the finger by briefly sleeping 
at completely inappropriate times during 


the day. 

These are naps. 

I don’t nap because I recognize the act 
for what it is — a blatant show of anarchy 
in the otherwise orderly world of slum- 
ber. 

However it is clear to me that the best 
time to take a nap is between 10 and 11 
a.m. on a weekday. This time span is in- 
terestingly inverted considering the pa- 
rameters within which one is actually 
supposed to sleep. 

More importantly, it bridges the gap 
between the pseudo-beginning of the day 
and the real beginning of the day. You 
know, the time that you might wake up to 
go to a9 a.m. class and the time when the 
world begins to lose its blurriness around 
the edges, when you wake up for the sec- 
ond time from the nap. This is the pur- 
pose of the nap. : 

There are ways to make the edges sharp 
at 9 a.m. too, but these ways are rather like 
flying chickens. 

Different evolutionary constraints 
would have allowed chickens to fly, 
but now they have been running about 
clucking for so long without ever hav- 
ing left the ground for longer than a few 

seconds at a time that it seems a sort of 
pleasant pipe dream more than anything 
else. 
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